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WHOLE HOGS. 


THE public market has been of late more 
than usually remarkable for transactions on 
the American principle in Whole and indi- 
visible Hogs. The market has been heavy—not 
the least approach to briskness having been | 
observed in any part of it; but, the trans- 
actions, such as they have been, have been 
exclusively for Whole Hogs. Those who may 
only have had a retail inclination for sides, 
ribs, limbs, cheeks, face, trotters, snout, ears, 
or tail, have been required to take the Whole 
Hog, sinking none of the offal, but consenting 
to it all—and a good deal of it too. 

It has been discovered that mankind at 
large can only be regenerated by a Tee-total 
Society, or by a Peace Society, or by always 
dining on Vegetables. It is to be particularly 
remarked ‘that either of these certain means 
of regeneration is utterly defeated, if so much 
as a hair’s-breadth of the tip of either ear of 
that particular Pig be left out of the bargain. 
Qualify your water with a tea-spoonful of 
wine or brandy—we beg pardon—alcohol—and 
there is no virtue in Temperance. Maintain a 
single sentry at the gate of the Queen’s Palace, 
and it is utterly impossible that you can be 
peaceful. Stew so much as the bone of a| 
mutton chop in the pot with your vegetables, 
and you will never make another Eden out of | 
a Kitchen Garden. You must take the Whole | 
Hog, Sir, and every bristle on him, or you and | 
the rest of mankind will never be regenerated. | 

Now, without enquiring at present whether | 
means of regeneration that are so easily 
spoiled, may not a little resemble the pair of | 
dancing-shoes in the story, which the lady | 
destroy yed by walking across a room in them, | 
we will consider the Whole Hog question from | 
another point of view. 

First, stand aside to see the great Tee- 
total Procession come by. It is called a! 
Temperance Procession—which is not an 
honest use of a plain word, but never mind 
that. Hurrah! hurrah! The flags are blue 
and the letters golden. Hurrah! hurrah ! 
Here are a great many excellent, straight- 
forward, thoroughly well-meaning, and ex- 
emplary pe four and four, or two and 











two. oreh hurrah! Here are a great 
many children, also four and four, or two | 
and two. Who are they !—They, Sir, are} 


| swarm from everywhere, have ample oppor- 
tunity (and profit by it, too,) for speaking to 
their heart’s content. ’ For, is there not, to- 


the Juvenile Temperance Bands of Seiten 
Lord bless me! What are the Juvenile 
Temperance Bands of Hope ?—They are the 
Infantine Brigade of Regenerators of Man- 
kind.—Indeed? Hurrah! hurrah! These 
young citizens being pledged to total absti- 
nence, and being fully competent to pledge 
themselves to anything for life ; and it being 
the custom of such young citizens” parents, in 
the existing state of unregenerated society, to 
bring them up cn ardent spirits and strong 
beer (both of which are commonly kept in 
barrels, behind the door, on tap, in all large 
families, expressly for persons of tender years, 
of whom it is calculated that seven-eighths 
always go to bed drunk); this is a grand 
show. So, again, Hurrah ! ‘hurrah ! 

Who are these gentlemen walking two and 
two, with medals on their stomachs ‘and bows 
in their button-holes ?—These, Sir, are the 
Committee—Are they? Hurrah! hurrah! 
One cheer more for the Committee! Hoo-o- 
o-o-rah! <A cheer for the Reverend Jabez 
Fireworks—fond of speaking ; a cheer for the 


| gentleman with the stand-up collar, Mr. Gloss 


—fond of speaking ; a cheer for the gentleman 
with the massive watch-chain, who smiles so 
sweetly on the surrounding Fair, Mr. Glib— 
fond of speaking ; a cheer for the rather dirty 
little gentleman who looks like a converted 
Hyena, Mr. Scradger—fond of speaking; a 
cheer for the dark-eyed, brown gentleman, 
the Dove Delegate from America—fond ot 
speaking ; a cheer for the swarm who follow, 
‘blackening the procession, — Regenerators 
from everywhere in general—all good men— 
all fond of speaking ; and all going to speak. 

I have no right to object, 1 am sure. 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 

The Reverend Jabez Fireworks, and the 
great Mr. Gloss, and the popular Mr. Glib, 
and the eminent Mr. Scradger, and the Dove 
Delegate from America, ont the distinguished 


| day, a Grand Demonstration Meeting ; ‘and 
to-morrow, another Grand Demonstration 
Meeting ; and, the day after to-morrow, a 
Grand United Regenerative Zoological Visi- 
tation ; and, the day after that, a Toned Ag- 
and, the day 
a Grand Associated Regenerative 


| gregate General Demonstration ; : 
after that, 
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Breakfast; and, the day after that, a 


; | 
Grand | 


temperate state cf mind; also, that when ; 
’ a 


Associated Regenerative Tea ; and, the day after thermometer stands at Fever Heat, it cannot 
. . * . ah 
that, a Final Grand Aggregate Compounded | claim to indicate Temperate weather. A man, 


United and Associated Steam-boat 
anywhere without speaking, by the bushel ? 
Still, what offence to me? None. Still, I 
am content to cry, Hurrah! hurrah! If the 
Regenerators, though estimable men, be the 
most tiresome men (as speakers) under 
Heaven; if their sincerest and best fol- 
lowers cannot, in the infirmity of human 
nature, bear the infliction of such oratory, but 
occupy themselves in preference with tea 
and rolls, or resort for comfort to the less 
terribl2 society of Lions, Elephants, and Bears, 
or drown the Regenerative eloquence in the 
clash of brazen Bands; I think it sensible and 
right, and still exclaim, Hurrah ! 

But how, if with the matter of such elo- 
quence, when any of it happens to be 
heard, and also happens not to be a 
singular compound of references to the Bible, 
and selections from Joe Miller, I find, on 


drawing nearer, that I have some business ? | 


How, if I find that the distinguished swarm 
are not of that quiet class of gentlemen whom 
Mr. CARLYLE describes as consuming their 
own smoke; but that they emit a vast 
amount of smoke, and blacken their neigh- 
bours very considerably ? Then, as a neigh- 


bour myself, I have perhaps a right to speak ? | 
In Bedlam, and in all other madhouses, | 


Society is denounced as being wrongfully com- 


bined against the patient. In Newgate, and 
in all other prisons, Society is denounced as 
being wrongfully combined against the cri- 
minal, 
Jabez, and the other Regenerators, Society is 
denounced as being wrengfully and wickedly 
combined against their own particular Whole 
Hog—who must be swallowed, every bristle, 
or there is no Pork in him. 

The proof? Society won’t come in and 
sign the pledge ; Society won’t come in and 
recruit the Juvenile Temperance bands of 
hope. Therefore, Society is fond of drunken- 
ness, sees no harm in it, favors it very much, 
és a drunkard—a base, worthless, sensual, pro- 
fligate brute. Fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters, divines, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, editors, authors, painters, 
poets, musicians, Queen, lords, ladies, and 
commons, are all in league against the Rege- 
nerators, are all violently attached to drunk- 
enness, are all the more dangerous if by any 
chance they be personal examples of tem- 
perance, in the real meaning of the word !— 
which last powerful steam-hammer of logic 
has become a pet one, and is constantly to be 
observed in action. 

Against this sweeping misrepresentation, I 
take the liberty of entering my feeble protest. 
With all respect for Jabez, for Gloss, for Glib, 
for Dove Delegate, and for Seradger, I must 
make so bold as to observe that when a Malay 
runs a-muck he cannot be considered in a 


River | 
Demonstration ; and do the Regenerators go 


|of this before ? 





In the speeches of the Reverend | 





to be truly temperate, must be temperate in 
many respects—in the rejection of strong 
words no less than of strong drinks—and | 
crave leave to assert against my good friends 
the Regenerators, that, in such gross state- 


o 
o> 


|ments, they set a most intemperate example, 


I even doubt whether an equal number of 
drunkards, under the excitement of the 
strongest liquors, could set a worse example. 
And I would beg to put it seriously to the 
consideration of those who have sufficient 
powers of endurance to stand about the 
platform, listening, whether they think of this 
sufiiciently ? Whether they ever knew the like 
Whether they have any ex- 
perience or knowledge of a good cause that was 
ever promoted by such bad means? Whether 
they ever heard of an association of people, 
deliberately, by their chosen vessels, throwing 
overboard every effort but their own, made 
for the amelioration of the condition of men; 
unscrupulously vilifying all other laborers in 
the vineyard ; calumniously setting down as 
aiders and abettors of an odious vice which 
they know to be held in general abhorrence, 
and consigned to general shame, the great 
compact mass of the community—of its in- 
telligence, of its morality, of its earnest 
endeavour after better things? If, upon 
consideration, they know of no such other case, 
then the enquiry will perhaps occur to them, 
whether, in supporting a so-conducted cause, 
they really beupholders of Temperance, dealing 
with words, which should bethe signs for Truth, 
according to the truth that is in them ? 
Mankind ¢an only be regenerated, proclaim 
the fatteners of the Whole Hog Number Two, 
by means of a Peace Society. Well! I call 
out of the nearest Peace Society my worthy 
friend John Bates—an excellent workman 
and a sound man, lineally descended from that 
sturdy soldier of the same name who spake 
with King Henry the Fifth, on the night 
before the battle of Agincourt. “Bates,” 
says I, “how about this Regeneration? Why 
can it only be effected by means of a Peace 
Society ?” Says Bates in answer, “ Because 
War is frightful, ruinous, and unchristian. 
Because the details of one battle, because 
the horrors of one siege, would so appal you, 
if you knew them, that probably you never 
could be happy afterwards. Because man 
was not created in the image of his Maker to 
be blasted with gunpowder, or pierced with 
bayonets, or gashed with swords, or trampled 
under iron hoofs of horses, into a puddle of 
mire and blood. Because War is a wickedness 
that always costs us dear. Because it wastes 
our treasure, hardens our hearts, paralyses 
our industry, cripples our commerce, occasions 
losses, ills, and devilish crimes, unspeakable 
and out of number.” Says I, sadly, “ But 
have I not, O Bates, known all this for this 
many a year?” “Jt may be so,” says Bates; 
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Charles Dickens. | 
“then, come into the Peace Society.” Says 
I, “ Why come in there, Bates?” Says Bates, 
“Because we declare we won’t have War or 
show of War. We won't have armies, navies, 
camps, or ships. England shall be disarmed, 
we say, and all these horrors ended.” Says I, 
“How ended, Bates?” Says Bates, “ By 
arbitration. We have a Dove Delegate from 
America, and a Mouse Delegate from France ; 
and we are establishing a Bond of brother- 
hood, and that’ll do it.” “Alas! It will 
not do it, Bates. I, too, have thought upon 
the horrors of war, of the blessings of peace, 
and of the fatal distraction of men’s minds 
from seeking them, by the roll of the drum 
and the thunder of the inexorable cannon. 
However, Bates, the world is not so far upon 
its course, yet, but that there are tyrants 
and oppressors left upon it, watchful to find 
Freedom weak that they may strike, and 
backed by great armies. O John Bates, look 
out towards Austria, look out towards Russia, 
look out towards Germany, look out towards 
the purple Sea, that lies so beautiful and calm 
beyond the filthy jails of Naples! Do you 
see nothing there?” Says Bates (like the 
sister in Blue Beard, but much more triumph- 
antly) “I see nothing there, but dust ;”— 
and this is one of the inconveniences of a 
fattened Whole and indivisible Hog, that it 
fills up the doorway, and its breeders cannot 
see beyond it. “Dust!” says Bates. I tell 
Bates that it is because there are, behind 
that dust, oppressors and oppressed, arrayed 
against each other—that it is because there 
are, beyond his Dove Delegate and his Mouse 
Delegate, the wild beasts of the Forest—that 
it is because I dread and hate the miseries of 
tyranny and war—that it is because I would 
not be soldier-ridden, nor have other men so 
—that I am not for the disarming of England, 
and cannot be a member of his Peace Society: 
admitting all his premises, but denying his 
conclusion. Whereupon Bates, otherwise just 
and sensible, insinuates that not being for his 
Whole and indivisible Hog, I can be for no 
part of his Hog ; and that I have never felt 
or thought what his Society now tells me it, 
and only it, feels and thinks as a new dis- 
covery ; and that when I am told of the new 
discovery I don’t care for it ! 

Mankind can only be regenerated by dining 
on Vegetables. Why ? Certain worthy gentle- 
men have dined, it seems, on vegetables for 
ever so many years, and are none the worse 
for it, Straightway, these excellent men, 
excited to the highest pitch, announce them- 
selves by public advertisement as “ DistT1n- 
GUISHED VEGETARIANS,” vault upon a plat- 
form, hold a vegetable festival, and proceed 
to show, not without prolixity and weak jokes, 
that a vegetable diet is the only true faith, 
and that, in eating meat, mankind is wholly 
mistaken and partially corrupt. Distinguished 
Vegetarians. As the men who wear Nankeen 
trousers might hold a similar meeting, and 
become Distinguished Nankeenarians! But 
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am I to have No meat? IfI take a pledge to 
eat three cauliflowers daily in the cauliflower 
season, a peck of ‘peas daily in the pea time, 
a gallon of broad Windsor beans daily when 
beans are “in,” and a young cabbage or so 
every morning before breakfast, with perhaps 
a little ginger between meals (as a vegetable 
substance, corrective of that windy diet), may 
I not be allowed half an ounce of gravy- 
beef to flavour my potatoes? Not a shred! 
Distinguished Vegetarians can acknowledge no 
imperfect animal. Their Hog must be a Whole 
Hog, according to the fashion of the time. 

Now, we would so far renew the custom of 
sacrificing animals, as to recommend that 
an altar be erected to Our Country, at 
present sheltering so many of these very 
inconvenient and unwieldy Hogs, on which 
their grosser portions should be “ burnt and 
purged away.” The Whole Hog of the Tem- 
perance Movement, divested of its intemperate 
assumption of infallibility and of its intem- 
perate determination to run grunting at the 
legs of the general population of this empire, 
would be a far less unclean and a far more 
serviceable creature than at present. The 
Whole Hog of the Peace Society, acquiring 
the recognition of a community of feeling be- 
tween itself and many who hold war in no 
less abhorrence, but who yet believe, that, in 
the present era of the world, some preparation 
against it is a preservative of peace and a 
restraint seen despotism, would become as 
much enlightened as its learned predecessor 
Toby, of Immortal Memory. And if distin- 
guished Vegetarians, of all kinds, would only 
allow a little meat; and if distinguished 
Fleshmeatarians, of all kinds, would only yield 
a little vegetable ; if the former, quietly de- 
vouring the fruits of the earth to any extent, 
would admit the possible morality of mashed 
potatoes with beef—and if the latter would 
concede a little spinach with gammon ; and if 
both could manage to get on with a little less 
platforming—there being at present rather an 
undue preponderance of cry over wool—if all of 
us, in short, were to yield up something of our 
whole and entire animals, it might be very much 
the better in the end, both for us and for them. 

After all, my friends and brothers, even the 
best Whole and indivisible Hog may be but a 
small fragment of the higher and greater 
work, called Education ? 


THE DEALER IN WISDOM. 


In England, when you place yourself under 
the inks of a barber, he usually chatters 
politics; in the East, he tells you a story. 
While I was having my head shaved in Cairo, 
the operator told me the following tale :— 

In the city of Cairo, near the Bab el 
Fontonah, once dwelt a man, a saddle-maker, 
named Radawan, who had a young wife and 
one son. He was of a timid disposition, and 
was much respected by his neighbours. The 
great delight of his heart was, on returning 
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from his shop precisely at sunset, to find his 
house set in order,—a sleek black servant lad 
ready to open the door; a fat black cook 
giving the last turn, with a wooden spoon, to 
the stew ; his plump little wife half-way down 
the staircase to meet him; and his chubby 
little baby gnawing his fists in an old carved 
cradle in one corner of the leewan. Then did 
Radawan feel that he was a little prince ; 
that he had his dominions and his subjects 
more obedient than those of many a mighty 
monarch ; and that he was looked up to with 
love, not unmixed with a spice of awe ; for, 
like many timid men, Radawan liked some- 
times to fancy himself fierce and tyrannical. 
We are going to introduce him in one of 
his most overbearing moods. He entered, 
one evening, the little courtyard of his house, 
imitating, as far as his placid countenance 
would allow, the awful glance which he had 
observed on the visage of the Head of the 
Police, as he rode through the bazaars, that 


day, preceded by criers, offering mighty re-| 
wards for the discovery of certain robbers | 


and murderers who had lately been exercising 
their dreadful trade with impunity. The 


sleek boy, being no physiognomist, received | 


him with familiar welcome; the fat cook 
bawled out from the kitchen-door that the 
kababs were done to a nicety. But his 
assumed sternness did not relax, and he 
ascended the stairs with a slow and stately 


step. As usual, he met his plump little wife | 
in the dark, and his dignity was half disturbed 


by a girlish embrace. Yet he only slightly 


swept the offered cheek with his compressed | 


lips, and, continuing to ascend, entered the 
saloon, pretended not to glance at the cradle, 


sitting down, in a rigid attitude, in his accus-| 


mead corner of the divan. 

Ayesha did not care a fig for these grand 
airs; and busied herself in preparing the 
supper, without so much as asking her lord 
what ailed him. Radawan began to feel 
uneasy ; he perpetually shifted his position, 
called for a pipe in a tone intended to be 
authoritative, and looked very hard at the 
little clenched hands which he saw fighting 
with the air close by. Still, he had de- 
termined to play the tyrant that evening ; 
and, in trying to look awful, twisted his 
meek face into so many grimaces, that 
Ayesha, as she tripped by, could not forbear 
laughing. 

“Why laughest thou, woman?” said 
Radawan, succeeding, at length, in curving 
his brows into a real frown. “ Where is the 
respect due to my beard ?” 

“Thy beard, O master!” cried the impu- 
dent little woman, twisting one of her hands 
in that sacred appendage, and putting the 
other round his neck. “When have I ever 
wanted in respect to it? especially since, by 
the advice of thy neighbour Saiid, thou hast let 
it grow until it is as long as little Ali, there.” 

“O woman!” replied Radawan, trying to 
repulse her. “Scoff not at the advice of 
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neighbour Saiid; but listen to what he has 
told me to-day. He says it is absurd fora 
man of my standing to be content with one 
wife ; and has offered me his daughter—a 
sweet virgin, straight as a wand, with eyes 
like gazelles, a nose like a pillar of silver, a 
mouth like a rosebud But, what aileth 
thee, woman ?” 

Ayesha started back, and remained stand- 
ing before her husband with a countenance 
so charged with anger, a form so trembling 
with emotion, that, had he observed it, he 
would certainly have been frightened out 
of his wits. It was some time before 
Ayesha could speak; but at length she 
said :— 

“And did he tell thee all this of his 
daughter ? Why, I have seen her at the bath 
—-she is pale, one-eyed, flat-nosed, big-mouthed, 
crooked, and thin (here she glanced at her 
/own somewhat fully developed form). Never 
;mind, however, Radawan. Marry as many 
wives as you please ; only remember—if you 
bring them home here, 1 will kill them all 
|—-then kill you, then kill myself, and then— 
yes, then—I will kill baby !” 

At this terrific threat Radawan became 
very white, murmured that he was only 
joking ; as, indeed, he was, in a way; and 
soon afterwards found his beard in the hands 
of that identical little offspring whose life one 
must suppose to have been saved by a pro- 
/mised abstinence from polygamy. Unfor- 
tunately for him, his skin was remarkably 
tender ; and the affectionate tugs to which he 
was subjected—but of which, under the cir- 
| cumstances, he dared not complain—brought 
the tears into his eyes, and produced a variety 
of facial contortions, which the baby—inno- 
cent thing !—believed to be made wholly and 
solely for its especial amusement. Ayesha, 
who understood the case better, and had not 
quite suppressed her indignation, smiled 
maliciously at the punishment her lord was 
undergoing ; and fairly danced with delight 
when, unable any longer to endure the pain, 
Radawan roared to be released. 

After this they supped comfortably: Ayesha 
pretending, at first, humbly to serve the 
great-souled Radawan; but at length, with 
an audacity not common among Muslim 
women, sat down by his side. ‘They had 
become quite merry, when, suddenly, a 
loud shriek disturbed them, and the fat 
cook rushed in. “O master! O mistress!” 
she cried; “there is a dead man—a mur- 
dered man—in the court.” For some time 
the husband and wife could neither speak 
nor move. At length, however, each taking 
a light, they went forth into the gallery ; and, 
looking down, beheld, sure enough, the corpse 
of a man, with a large wound in the fore- 
head, lying in the very centre of the court. 
At the same moment loud knocks were 
heard without, lights flashed in through the 
windows, and numerous stern voices called 
aloud to open. 
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Radawan lost all presence of mind, and 
thought of nothing but flight ; by no means 
an absurd expedient ; for in the East, the fact 
of a dead body being found in the house, would 
infallibly condemn him, especially as so many 
criminals had lately escaped with impunity, 
Hurriedly embracing his wife, Radawan rushed 
up to the roof of his house, expecting to be able 
to pass along to that of a neighbour, and 
through that to make his way to the street. In 
his hurry, he had forgotten that he had him- 
self caused a lofty strong paling to be erected, 
in order to prevent people from stealing 
his fowls. After vainly endeavouring to 
break through this, he returned, scarcely 
knowing what he did; and, happening to 
glance over the parapet, saw that the street 
was filled with soldiers, and that the Head of 
the Police himself was there. This sight gave 
him the courage of despair. A narrow street 
separated him from a house somewhat less 
lofty than his own. He cleared it at a bound ; 
and, as he alighted in safety, heard the crash 
of his own door; it was at length burst in. 
Fear winged him. He ran along the roofs 
like a cat, reached a ruin through which he 
scrambled down into the street ; and hastening 
through several narrow dark lanes, reached 
the city wall. With wonderful energy for him, 
he untwisted the linen of his turban, tied it 
fast to a projecting stone, let himself half- 
way down, then dropped ; felt a little stunned ; 
but, recovering, took to his heels, and found 
himself in the city of tombs. 

The Arab Story- Tellers say, perhaps in their 
love for the marvellous and the supernatural, 
that Radawan fell asleep in one of the ruined 
tombs, and was found by the genius of the 
place, an ugly whimsical monster, by whom 
he was transported in a second to the gates 
of Damascus. Perhaps it was so; perhaps 
Radawan joined a caravan he observed next 
morning starting for Syria; any how, at the 
chief city of Syria, he arrived, without en- 
countering any particular adventures. 

It happened that the saddler’s entire stock 
of cash consisted of the proceeds of his 
day’s sales. When this was exhausted, he 
took, with the resignation peculiar to the 
East, to begging, and might have remained 
a beggar all his life, had he not one day 
entered a spacious mansion situated in the 
suburbs of the city. He cried out as he 
advanced, “I am hungry, O Lord!” but 
seeing no living soul to interrupt him, con- 
tinued to penetrate into the house. At length 
he came to a retired apartment, where he 
saw an old man absorbed in meditation, sur- 
rounded with ancient books and strange in- 
struments. Two or three times Radawan 
repeated his cry, each time in a louder key, 
before his presence was noticed, The old man 
at last looked up and said :— 

“My son, who art thou ?” 

Radawan explained that he was a beggar, 
and had found the house deserted. 


“Thus it is,” said the old man. “ Whilst 


I meditate, my servants, knowing that I shall 
not watch their movements, either go forth to 
amuse themselves or sleep.” 

“O master!” quoth Radawan, boldly, 
“may I suggest to thee a remedy ?” 

“You may.” 

“ Appoint, then, a wise, prudent, honest, 
stern man to be the supervisor of thy servants 
—one who uniteth benevolence with fierceness 
of disposition ; one who will be generous to 
reward, but swift to punish; and by the 
terror of whose looks alone obedience may 
be enforced.” 

“Where, O stranger, may I find such a 
treasure ?” asked the sage. 

“Lo!” cried the saddler, with astonish- 
ing courage, “such a man standeth before 
thee !” 

The old man laughed much at these words ; 
for Radawan had grown so humble-looking 
and meek in adversity, that a turtle-dove 
would scarcely have been alarmed at his 
aspect. The old man replied :— 

“Thou art a strange fellow. Sit down, and 
tell me thy story.” 

Radawan did as he was desired ; and the 
host, having listened attentively, said, “It 
is well. I will appoint thee supervisor of m 
servants; but I pray thee,” he continued, 
smiling, “endeavour to moderate the ferocity 
of thy appearance; for my servants have 
been accustomed to gentle treatment, and the 
severity, pride, and majesty of thy looks 
might too much appal them.” 

Radawan was delighted at the success of 
this interview, and promised to manifest his 
native fierceness as little as possible. He 
succeeded so well, that the servants, who had 
first been disgusted with the appointment, 
soon found that they led an easier life than 
ever ; for the venerable Abou Kasim, relying, 
or pretending to rely, on the vigilance of the 
supervisor, shut himself up for whole weeks 
in his room to meditate alone. 

A year passed. What with presents and 
salary and some little speculations he had 
made, Radawan found himself master of 
six thousand pieces of gold. He now began 
to think of his plump little wife and his 
chubby little baby, and longed to return, even 
at the risk of his life. One day, therefore, 
he broke the subject to his master, who 
replied :— 

“My son, I have conceived a great affection 
for thee, although I do not find thy ferocity 
of the avail that I anticipated. I would 
willingly keep thee with me ; but thy reasons 
for returning are strong, and I do not think 
thou hast now much to fear.” 

So Radawan determined to return to Cairo; 
but before he went, he desired to satisfy 
his curiosity about his master; for he had 
never been able to learn who he was, or 
whence he derived his wealth. With an as- 
surance, therefore, derived from his simplicity, 
he stated what he desired to know. Abou 
Kasim was not offended, but replied :— 
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“T cannot relate to thee my story. It 
would be too long. TI will tell thee, however, 
my occupation ;—I am a Dealer in Wisdom.” 

“Ts wisdom of ready sale?” inquired 
Radawan, a little puzzled. 

“ Not very ; and therefore I am obliged to 
sell it at a high price. I charge a thousand 
pieces of gold for every maxim.” 

“Master,” replied Radawan, “I have six 
thousand pieces of gold, Take one thousand 
and sell me a maxim.” 


Abou Kasim took the money, and answered, | 


“ Avoid bye-roads.” 
Then the fierce supervisor put another 


thousand pieces of gold into his hand, and | 
> > 


received in return this saying— 

“ Ask only about what concerns thee.” 

A third thousand purchased the following 
sentence— 

“ Think before acting.” 


“ Now,” said Radawan, “I have invested | 


half my capital in wisdom; the rest I will 
keep for my necessities.” 

At parting Abou Kasim, instead of giving 
him a handsome present as he expected, 
put into his hands a large loaf of bread, on 
which he told him to make his first supper, 
on arriving at his home. However, Radawan 
was grateful for the kindness he had received, 
kissed his master’s hand at parting, and 


went his way rejoicing in his newly ac-| 


quired wisdom, which he was very anxious of 
an opportunity for practising. He thought 
it best to journey in part by sea, so he 
embarked at Jaffa, and after a stormy 
passage arrived at length in the city of 
Alexandria. 

Having rested one day, he resolved to start 
immediately for Cairo, by way of Rosetta and 
the Nile, then the regular route. Some 
travellers advised him strongly to go all the 
way by land; and as they showed that the 
journey could be thus performed more rapidly 
than by water, he was about to consent, when 
he remembered the first maxim he had bought 
—“ Avoid bye-roads.” So he refused the pro- 
position, and carrying out his original plan, 
reached Cairo in safety one evening after the 
closing of the gates. 
for a place of rest for the night, he met a man 
in rags. He soon recognised him to be one of 
the travellers who had tried to persuade him 
to accompany them; and learned that the 
overland party had been attacked by robbers, 
who had seized everything they had, and 
slain all except this one. Radawan silently 
turned his face to the East, and uttered a 
short thanksgiving, saying, “I thank thee, O 
Prophet, (whose name be exalted), for the 
wisdom thou hast sent me by thy servant, 
Abou Kasim.” 

Then the two went their several ways, 
seeking for a place in which they might sleep. 
The traveller, having nothing to lose, lay 
down under a tree; but Radawan, who had 
not left his money in the boat, wandered about 
until he saw a mansion standing in a fair 


On turning away to seek | 
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garden. He approached, and knocked at the 
door, which, after a little time, was opened by 
a tall man of stern aspect ; who, however, on 
hearing what he required, bade him enter and 
make himself at home. When the door was 
closed, Radawan’s heart misgave him. He 
feared he had entered a robber’s den ; for the 
man was armed with a sword and pistols, 
and there was no sign of any other person 
living in the house. However, it was now too 
late to retreat, and he followed his host into a 
large apartment, around which were ranged, 
| to his dismay, a long row of grinning human 
j heads. A momentary impulse urged him to 
inquire what they meant; but the sage’s 
second maxim—* Ask only about what con- 
'cerns thee”—checked him, and he conti- 
nued in the steps of the stern man until 
{he came to an elegant chamber, where a 
supper was laid out. He was now invited 
to sit, and presently there appeared to attend 
(on him a beautiful maiden, who was blind ; 
not by the decrees of nature, but evidently by 
the violence of man. Radawan was now racked 
|by intense curiosity ; but he suppressed all 
|outward sign of it, and ate and drank with 
|his host as if nothing remarkable had met 
\his eyes. Thus they passed an hour, after 
| which Radawan spent the night comfortably ; 
jand, rising early next morning, prepared to 
depart. 

As he was about to go, the master of the 
|house called him back and said: “ Verily, 
|thou art a wise man; and thy wisdom hath 
saved thy life. Know that all those heads 
which thou hast seen are the heads of imperti- 
nent questianers, whom I received hospitably, 
and who could not control their curiosity 
respecting the maiden with her eyes put out. 
Thou shalt know all, because thou hast been 
‘silent. That maiden is my sister. I saw thee 
\look with pity on her; but if thou knewest 
her horrible wickedness, thou wouldst loathe 
her and pity me.’—Here the barber grew 
|again tedious, in telling the story of the blind 
maiden. It is too revolting for repetition. 
At its conclusion the mysterious brother said ; 
“Go now, Radawan ; and it will be some com- 
fort for thee to know without asking that 
which thou shouldst have known if thou hadst 
asked, because, in this latter case, after I had 
told my story I would have slain thee without 
hesitation.” 

Radawan accordingly went forth rejoicing 
from that house ; and, turning to the East, he 
again blessed the Prophet, saying, “I thank 
thee, O Prophet, (whose name be exalted), 
for the wisdom thou hast sent me by thy 
servant, Abou Kasim.” 

He then hastened to the city-gates. They 
had long been open, and a busy crowd were 
pouring in and out. His first thought was to 
proceed at once to his own house ; but he re- 
flected that possibly great changes had taken 
place—it might even be that Ayesha had for- 
gotten him, or, supposing him dead, had taken 
lanother husband. So he first went to the shop 
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of a barber in the neighbourhood, and being 
much changed by travel, was not recognised. 
Here he managed to draw the conversation, by 
degrees, to the subject that so much interested 
him, and learned, to his great surprise, that 
his absence had been unnecessary. The dead 
man that had frightened him away was one of 
a band of robbers, who had been surprised by 
the guard, wounded, and chased. Finding 
that he could not outstrip his pursuers, he 
had been seen to turn into the first open door 
that appeared; and was supposed to have 
drawn the bolts, and then gone to lie down and 
die in the court. 

“ However,” added the barber, maliciously, 
“the young wife of the runaway was probably 
delighted with the accident. Radawan was a 
pompous little fool, and must have teased her 
prodigiously, I am told she has several 
admirers.” 

The barber would no doubt have said a} 
great deal more; but Radawan, keeping his 
lips very close together, got up and walked 
away. He next went into a coffee-house, where 
the master told him that Ayesha was regu- | 
larly visited by a lover; that the death of 
Radawan had been reported, and that a mar- 
riage would shortly take place. The poor 
husband, all the while burning with love for 
his plump little wife, was sorely perplexed by 
the idle stories, and many others much worse; | 
and seriously reflected whether it was just 
in him to come to life again in that sudden 
manner. Having meditated alone for an} 
hour or so, he resolved to disguise himself as 
a beggar, and thus penetrate into his own 
house. It was, perhaps, inconsistent with 
his milder reflections, that he concealed a| 
sword mnder his rags; but he determined | 
not to use it, unless something very abomi- 
nable met his eye. In dilapidated garments | 
he reached the house, and managed to slip 
into the court, and up-stairs into the gallery, 
without being observed. Suddenly, he heard | 
a voice from a dark room saying, in a tender | 
tone, “ Wilt thou come back soon?” The} 
only answer seemed to be a shower of kisses, | 
The world became black before Radawan’s 
face. He laid his hand on the hilt of his! 
sword ; and, really ferocious for the first time | 
in his life, prepared to rush in, and inflict | 
summary vengeance. He had taken the first | 
step, when the third maxim came to his aid, 
“Think, before acting!” and he restrained 
himself. Advancing cautiously, he raised the 
corner of a curtain that covered the entrance 
of the room, and looked in. At first he could 
see nothing; but his eyes becoming accus- 
tomed to the obscurity, he soon distinguished 
his wife, a little less plump and a little paler 
than of old, sitting with her baby, now a stout, 
sturdy fellow, on her lap, by the side of a 
black scaffolding which he knew represented 
his tomb. He rushed in, revealed himself to 
his plump little Ayesha, and a medley of 
embracing, dancing, laughing, crying, ensued, 
which it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
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describe. Ayesha held on by his shawl, that 
he might kiss the chuckling boy for the 
fiftieth time. It was a scene of intense joy. 
After the perpetration of a thousand absurdi- 
ties, they were about to sit down to sup 
together, when Radawan turned his face to 
the East, and said, 

“T thank thee, O Prophet, (whose name be 
exalted), for the wisdom thou hast sent me 
by thy servant, Abou Kasim.” 

More kisses, more hugging of the boy ; and 
they sate down to sup. Radawan broke the 
loaf given by Abou Kasim ; and, lo! precious 
stones of immense value fell from it. 


THE MAY FESTIVAL AT 
STARNBERG. 


Tus year the May Festival in Starnberg has 
been especially attractive to the good people 
of Munich, on account of a little steamer which 
was launched that day on the lake, and 
taking its first trip ; and here, in Bavaria, you 
must please to remember, steamers are not so 
rife by any means as on the Thames. We 
had heard terrible accounts of the crowds 
who would throng Starnberg, so that it would 
be impossible to get any conveyance thither, 
or any conveyance back, to say nothing of 
the impossibility of finding food there, if one 
did arrive in Starnberg, or accommodation for 
the night, if one found no means of departing 
again. For were not King Max, and the 
young Queen, and all their court to be there, 
to sail in the steamer, to witness the illumina- 
tions, and then hold a court-ball? and were 
not the artists going to hold their May 
Festival? and were not all the gentlefolks, as 
well as all the common folks of Munich, to be 
in Starnberg ? and were not all the peasants 
of the neighbourhood to be there too? And 
was there not to be music on all hands, and a 
regatta, and a ball for all those who did not 
go to the court-ball ? And had not people, for 
weeks beforehand, hired all the fiacres and 
carriages to let in Munich? and were not all 
the places taken days beforehand in all the 
omnibuses even?— There was a delightful 
prospect !— Various of my acquaintance, 
German and English, I found, had given up 
all idea of going—they said “the grapes were 
sour.” The more hopeless seemed my case, 
the more determined I was to go. My good 
friends the Grunens, I understood, were going 
with a large party of very fine folks, who 
lived during the summer in an old castle 
near Starnberg ; and at this old castle they 
were to pass the night. The happy Grunens! 
Relating my desolate condition to Mr. Grunen, 
however, to my surprise, I found, after all, 
they were not going with this party. Mrs. 
Grunen thought “the grapes sour ;” but Mr. 
Grunen meant to go, and would be delighted 
for us to join company. But how were we 
to go? ; 

“Oh! let us ride on horseback there,” ex- 
claimed I, wild with delight at the idea of 
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riding through the solemn old pine-woods in 
the dewy morning, and returning in the same 
way by moonlight—* Let us ride there; I 
know you and Signor N. often ride ; I know 
you can get horses ; I know of a capital dady’s 
horse in Munich, and it is not so very far, Let 
us ride! let us ride!” But Mr.Grunen laughed 
at my idea, as very expensive, and very 
fatiguing to boot; so I was fain to content 
myself with a ride in imagination. The other 
evening, when I had given up the hope of 
going to Starnberg at all—unless I would 
walk the whole way—behold a note, with an 
omnibus ticket enclosed—*I have been for- 
tunate enough,” ran Mr. Grunen’s note, “to 
obtain two stell-wagen tickets; but whether 
we can return the same way in the evening, or 
whether we can find accommodation at Starn- 
berg for the night, isanother thing. But the 
worst that can befal us is to dance all night 
at the /féte, and walk home, or part way 
home, in the morning—Haben Sie cowrage ?” 
—lI replied, certainly I had “ courage” for any | 
such adventure ; and consequently six o’clock 
yesterday morning saw Mr. Grunen and myself 
comfortably seated in the coupé of one of the 
many stell-wagen departing from a certain inn, | 
called the Stackhus-Garten. Pleasant was the | 


morning—pleasant the road through the long 
oplar avenues, and across the plain, and | 
through the long, long, monotonous, dreamy | 
ine-woods, which, in fact, are the Royal 
ark, and where, said Mr. Grunen, you may 


suddenly come upon a herd of very fine wild 
boars !—and pleasant was the view of the 
Alpine chain which we ever slowly approached. 
But most pleasant was the first glimpse of the 
quiet Starnberg lake, as it lay gleaming in 
the morning sunshine, surrounded by softly 
sloping banks, clothed in the tender May 
verdure of young beech-woods and luxuriant 
up-springing grass, with the white buildings 
of little Starnberg, its church, its handsome 
hotel of semi-Tyrolean architecture—its Town- 
hall, I think they call it—looking very like a 
convent perched commandingly upon a low 
hill ; its various pleasant villas, embosomed 
in woods and gardens, and its sprinkling of 
grey Tyrolean cottages, shining out brightly 
close beneath us, as we descended a hilly road 
into the little town. And other white villas, 
and hamlets, and church-towers shone out 
dazzlingly in the sunshine, at remoter dis- 
tances, round the green, sloping, wooded 
shores of the lake. 

The background of our picture was the 
chain of Alps, whose snowy peaks pierced the 
clouds, and to whose very feet the expanse of 
water seemed to reach, though, in fact, thirty 
miles of plain lie between the lake and moun- 
tains ; but the illusion is perfect—there is the 
shadowy line of distant shore, then abruptly 
rises the stern mountain chain. Imagine 
this scene steeped in May sunshine, which 
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showered down even into the deepest recesses 
of one’s own hfiman heart, filling one’s whole 
being with light and joy ; then you can believe 
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how pleasant was the descent into little 
Starnberg. All the houses were decorated 
with flags, and green wreaths, and festooned 
draperies ; close to the shore lay the little 
steamer, which had already been launched, 
and round it swarmed a crowd of wondering 
people—some in boats, others on the new pier, 
others on the shore. Omnibuses and private 
carriages, vehicles, in fact, of all descriptions, 
had passed us on the road, but not in the 
numbers we had been led to expect ; and now 
they were seen drawn up in array before the 
different inns. Still, Starnberg did not appear, 
some way, as animated and swarming with 
gay crowds as we had hoped, or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, had feared to find it. But, 
then it was so early yet—only half-past nine! 
We walked down to look at the little steamer, 
which men were busily decorating with gar- 
lands. Having amused ourselves with this 
bustling scene, we were bending our steps 
once more across the flowery meadow which 
lies between the lake and the little town, when 
we perceived Mr. Grunen’s friend, Signor N., 
in very summer-like costume of light coat and 
broad-brimmed straw-hat, pacing up and down 
among the flowers. A few moments more, he, 
Mr. Grunen, and I were being rowed across 
the lake towards the little hamlet of Lione. We 
considered that our wisest plan was to enjoy 
the lake till we learnt precisely what the féte 
would offer us of enjoyment. One enjoyment 
promised, certainly, was the embarkation of 
Royalty ; but for that we must wait an hour 
or two. No, we would see Royalty and the 
steamer touch at some point on the lake, 
Before, however, we reached Lione, we began 
to think of breakfast, or luncheon, or what- 
ever else you may choose to call it. It was 
now eleven o’clock, and we were ready for a 
most substantial meal; we could not even 
wait till we reached the little hamlet, with its | 
romantic name; but landed at a group of | 
houses, where, our boatman said, we might 
have as good a breakfast as at Lione itself. 
What visions had we not been conjuring up, 
of fish just caught out of the lake! of capital 
beefsteaks, and delicious, smoking coffee! 
The gentlemen went into the kitchen to 
inspect the state of the larder, whilst I wan- 
dered up into a pleasant garden, or, rather, 
wilderness, foal the little inn. Steep, 
gravelly, winding paths led among deep grass 
and flowers up the hill-side, and were shaded 
by beech-trees, clothed with their tender, 
young leaves ; at every lovely spot command- 
ing a view of the sunny lake, was a bench 
placed, and often a table before the bench. 
I chose a particularly pleasant and shady seat, 
where we could enjoy our breakfast, the view, 
the song of the birds, and the odour of 
flowers at the same time: and then—still 
thinking, with agreeable anticipation, of our 
fresh fish and hot coffee—began plucking 
cowslips and grasses from the bank. But, 
behold! there were flowers more beautiful by 
far than cowslips, at least, from their novelty, 
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more charming to my English eyes; there 
| were tufts of the small Alpine gentian, with 
| its peacock blue, so gorgeous in the sunshine ; 
there was the golden ball of the Tollius ; there 
| were oxlips of pale cream-colour ; and a lovely 
| flower, the name of which I do not know—its 
| blossom precisely like that of our lilac garden 
yverbenum, but its leaves soft and tender, and 
| of an oval shape. I fancy it is a small lilac 
| primula ; for it has the same faint, vernal per- 
| fume as our greenhouse primula ; it is a lovely 
| little flower, and the fields round Starnberg 
are full of it. Then, on the rocky parts of the 
| hill I found, creeping over the short turf, a 
little plant with a cistus leaf and a pea-shaped 
blossom of orange and delicate buff. Imagine 
the lovely bouquet I gathered, and its delicate 
| perfume! I was ready to endure any dis- 
| appointment in breakfast, after such good 
| fortune in flower-hunting. And well for me 
that it was so! For, firstly, our pleasant 
breakfast-table was discovered to be planted 
|| in the very centre of an ants’ nest; and, 
| secondly, our déjedner @ la fourchette consisted 
|| of boiled beef like boiled india-rubber, of bad 
| potato-salad, mixed with rank oil and coarse 
| vinegar, of flabby veal and wretched coffee ! 
| But our spirits being as gay as the morning, 
| not even this heavy fare could depress them. 
| Groups of people were already regaling them- 
| selves beneath the trees round the house; 
| waiters, male and female, were rushing madly 
about, in and out; and as our eyes wandered 


over the lake, little boats, gay with their | 


display of blue-and-white flags, were seen 
traversing the broad expanse of water in 


every direction; and far off, like the wings of | 


some huge bird, were discerned the white 
| sails of a small yacht, belonging to an English 
| resident at Munich ; whilst real white wings, 
the wings of large gulls, dipped ever and 
anon into the sunny waves, and then soared 
joyously into the sunny air. Cannon now 
“oomed across the lake, and we hastened 
down to the crowd of peasants assembled on 
the shore, expecting to see the steamer ap- 
, proach ; but she still lay a lifeless black mass 
| in the far distance, and as King Max is not, 
| like our Victoria, famed for punctuality, we 
| preferred once more pursuing our voyage, and 
awaiting the steamer yet farther up the lake. 
There was “ music in Possenhofen,” said the 
programme of the féte. Possenhoten lay just 
opposite us; we would first call at Lione, 
the romantic name of which seemed greatly 
to attract us, and then we would cross 
over to Possenhofen. But where was our 
boatman? Gone !—No matter, he was such 
a surly fellow, said we ; and whilst we looked 
about for a fresh boat, behold, one approach- 
ing the shore, filled with some dozen students, 
and rowed by a woman! “ What a sight that 
is to an Englishman !” exclaimed Mr. Grunen ; 
“just look at it—all those stout young fellows 
rowed bya girl!” I looked, and discovered, 
as the boat drew near, that this female 
mariner was extremely handsome—and so also 
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discovered my companions. “ Let us go in her 
boat!” we all exclaimed, and were imme- 
diately seated in it, and on our way to Lione. 
Signor N. wanted to row, but the girl laughed 
merrily at him, seized the heavy oars, and 
with stalwart arms and vigorous strokes 
pulled away, the heavy old boat rapidly pro- 
gressing towards Lione. “ You know how to 
row!” she exclaimed, in her broad patois— 
and her lively grey eyes laughed merrily 
beneath her black head-gear, and her rosy 
lips showed the whitest set of little teeth in 
the world. How handsome she was! Large 
of frame, with round, well-developed arms and 
hands, which were seen to wonderful advan- 
tage as she plied the oars ; they were burnta 
ruddy brown by the sun, but were almost 
perfect in form. 

Between the black handkerchief she had 
tied hood-wise over her head, and which, 
throwing her face half into shadow, fell upon 
her shoulders, and the orange striped hand- 
kerchief crossed over her bosom and tucked 
into her black boddice, you saw a round 
snowy throat; ler face was of an oval contour, 
with delicate features, yet full of strength, and 
animation perfectly charming. Picture to 
yourselves how pleasantly she laughed and 
nodded to her old father, who passed us, 
dressed in a scarlet waistcoat and white 
sleeves, rowing another boat ; and picture to 
yourselves how the sunshine showered down 
upon her, seated towards the end of the boat, 
in her quaint peasant costume, of blue woollen 
petticoat, bright blue stockings, heavy shoes, 
black boddice, with pink sleeves tucked up 
above the elbow, and showing a_ piece 
of scarlet lining, orange handkerchief, and 
black head-dress ; beyond her the azure and 
silver sky; and her round arms vigorously 
plying the oars, which ever, unceasingly, 
dipped into the clear green waters ;— 
picture to yourselves her and the scene, and 
tell me, had we not a delightful vision before 
our eyes ? And as we glided past the greenest 
of beech-woods, the grassiest of meadows, with 
the sounds of distant music in our ears, ever 
and anon some gay festal party, with a banner 
of white and blue at the boat’s prow, some- 
times a wreath falling from it into the plea- 
sant sunny water, passed us, or was seen in 
the distance, slowly progressing across the 
lake, like some large water-beetle. We only 
stopped at Lione long enough to imagine how 
pleasant a whole summer’s day—or a whole 
summer, in truth—would be amid its woods 
and meadows, with one’s abode in one of its 
little Tyrolean houses. And now we arrived 
at Possenhofen! Here is a villa belonging to 
one of the Royal Duchesses, its pleasant 
gardens extending down to the water’s edge. 
A crowd of country-people swarmed about 
the bran-new steam-boat pier here, as at all 
the stations along the lake. Stepping on land, 
I saw a refreshing bit of Munich artist-life. 
Upon a tiny, tiny promontory, which jutted 
out into the lake, amid deep grass, and all the 
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lovely flowers I have described, lay two young 
painters. Painters I am sure they were, 
though they had no outward sign, except the 
character of their heads and faces, and per- 
haps their dress. One wore a loose blouse, of 
a deep green; the other a similar blouse of 
dark brown. They reclined amid the cool 
grass, with the warm sunshine falling upon 
them, and the soft breeze blowing through 
their long hair; their felt hats and a large 
botanical tin-case lay beside them on the 
ground, Behind them were the twisted and 
gnarled trees of an old orchard just bursting 
into the tender beauty of pear and apple 
blossom. Through the chequered shadows of 
the orchard wandered a gaily-attired old 
peasant-woman, in her fur-cap, leading by 
the hand a tiny child, dressed as quaintly as 
the old dame herself, only wearing a hand- 
kerchief over her little round head, instead of 
the fur. On one side of the painters rose a 
screen of tall, dry, dead reeds, through whose 
grey stems gleamed the sparkling lake, a 
lovely mirror, reflecting the blue of the 
heavens; and above the reeds towered the 
distant mountains, of a fainter and more 
ethereal azure, with snowy peaks, scarcely 
to be distinguished, in the glare of noon- 
day, from the silver of floating clouds. It 
was a pleasant little poem, this “ Painters’ 
Holiday.” 

And now we walked past old orchards, and 
through grassy meadows, people streaming in 
happy groups—all ranks and all ages, old 
and young, rich and poor, parents, children, 
friends, acquaintance, lovers, citizens, peasants, 
painters, poets, and learned men; all had 
turned out to celebrate God’s bountiful gifts 
of May and Nature ! 

In the little hamlet of Possenhofen, by the 
road-side, stands a small chapel—so small 
that it seems only a large wayside shrine. It 
has a tiny belfry, is white-washed, and there 
is a deal of painting, of pale sea-green, about 
the lattice-work windows of the belfry. A 
large pear-tree grows close to the little chapel, 
and this pleasant May Sunday this pear-tree 
seemed a tree carved in snow, so covered was 
it with blossoms: bees hummed about the 
pear-tree ; the sun showered down his loving 
warmth upon tree, chapel, and murmuring 
bees ; and from the open door came a low 
monotonous chant. I looked into the little 
chapel; it was filled with people; about 
twelve women kneeling on one side, about 
twelve men on the other—the men chanted 
in their deep bass, the women took up the 
chant with their shriller voices, and when 
they paused you heard the low, busy hum of 
the bees ; and, over all, within and without 
the chapel, was the breath of May and the 
blessing of God. Higher up among the woods, 
too, how pleasant it was ! 

People arrived ever faster and faster ; 
parties in carriages, with sefvants and 
grandeur; parties on foot; the gentlemen 
with wreaths of ivy or stag’s-horn-moss 
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twisted round their straw or felt hats, with 
geutians and cowslips, and the little lilac pri- 
mulas stuck into their button-holes ; ladies and 
children with garlands and bouquets of the 
same flowers in their hands. There were 
families and knots of friends come together ; 
there were lads from the Gymnasium, students 
from the University and Academy. Now I 
recognised one well-known painter and his 
family, now another; and friends greeted 
friends, and tables were brought out, extra 
tables from the near inn, and people sat upon 
benches or upon the turf, and talked and 
laughed, and ate and drank, and were right 
merry. Others, like ourselves, having seen 
what was going on, and having greeted their 
acquaintance, again moved off towards the 
lake. There we found our boat and its 
handsome mistress, and soon were landing 
upon a certain little island, which had been 
all the morning tempting us to pay it a visit 
—its trees and bushes having gleamed out so 
brightly in the distance, and looking as 
though they rose out of the very water itself. 
But it was pleasanter in idea, this island, 
than in reality, for we found it in a perfect 
chaos, being turned into a pleasure garden 
for the King. The only remarkable thing 
we saw was a cowardly bull-dog, the veriest 
bully of a bull-dog conceivable ; he looked 
tremendously fierce, barked tremendously, 
then put his tail between his legs and ran 
away! We returned to Possenhofen just in 
time to see the reception of the steamer, 
as she passed with all her flags, her garlands, 
and her royal personages on board, Very 
gay she looked, with her bevy of elegant 
ladies walking about beneath the awning that 
shaded the deck. The King, the Queen, and 
Prince Adelbart graciously replied to the 
shouts and waving of hats from shore ; the 
King’s voice was heard, saying something | 
about “ Vivat Starnberg /” and on passed the 

little steamer. We, rowed by our beautiful 

mariner, and listening to her extraordinary 

account of the huge fish caught in the lake, 

sailed on in the wake of royalty towards 

Starnberg—and dinner. Ah, that dinner !— 

I will spare you all the detail of our impa- 

tience and disappointments at the grand hotel, 

where, finding we might have waited till 

doomsday a get nothing to eat, we de- 

camped to another. There we sat, in a room 

decorated for the evening’s ball, amid tobacco- 

smoke, and beer-tankards, and empty coffee- 

cups,- seeing people rushing about on all 

sides with food, having our dinner promised | 
“immediately ” a dozen times, yet dish after 

dish was carried past us to other hungry 

guests. One old gentleman—a prince, by- 

the-bye—greatly excited my envy, as I saw a 

capital smoking roast fowl carried up to him. | 
“Don’t envy him!” exclaimed an acquaint- 

ance who had joined us ; don’t envy him; he | 
has waited ever since two o’clock for that | 








fowl,and now it is five. I have waited for | 
coffee ever since three. You—if your roast | 
| 
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fowl shows itself in three hours more, be 
thankful!” And verily I believe we might 
have waited and dined at the ball-supper 
itself, had not our benevolent acquaintance 
volunteered to rush into the kitchen, and lay 
violent hands upon the first food he saw. 
Soon, amid his looks of triumph, we beheld 
the advent of our dinner. 

During all this waiting we had lost the 
Regatta. Still our impatience had been some- 
what calmed by a scene which took place in 
the room where we sate. Musicians ascended 
into the gallery—of course, I supposed, the 
ball was about to commence, and that we and 
the long dinner-tables must decamp—but it was 
only that as the name of each successful com- 
petitor in the Regatta received his prize, the 
musicians might trumpet forth his triumph. 
A man with a white cockade on his coat read 
aloud the names of the successful boatmen, 
and, from a crowd of weather-beaten men at 
the opposite end of the room, one by one, 
with bashful mien and delighted faces, they 
approached and received the prizes and 
decorations. Of course many of the company 
in the garden crowded into the room to 
witness the spectacle. 

Thankful was I when, at length, we emerged 
from the stifling room into the fresh air with- 
out, There all was animation; peoplearriving 
for the ball; people chatting, laughing, and 
drinking beer, wine, and coffee. Evening now 
was come, As we descended towards the 


lake, all looked so lovely in the sunset light, 
that again we said, “Suppose we take a| 


1? 


boat The mountain peaks glowed with | 
lilac and rose tints, the pearly sky was flecked | 
with crimson and pale orange cloudlets ; on | 
one hand rose the moon; on the other sank | 
the sun behind the green, sloping banks of| 
the lake, now turning dark in the approach- 
ing twilight. Moon and sunset clouds were 
reflected in the calm waters; now one star 
came forth in the clear heaven ; now another 
above the darkling mountains ; a deep silence 
sank over all, only broken by the dip of the 
oars, and the singing of my companions. A 
fire suddenly busting forth on the shore, its 
ruddy flame reflected in the lake reminded 
us of the illumination, and we hastened our 
return, 

As we set foot on terra firma a loud 
chorus of frogs greeted us, far out-croaking 
the sounds of merriment from the little town. 
Lights shone from all the hotel windows, 
telling of merry doings within ; crowds filled 
the street; crowds filled the gardens ; the 
pavilion in the garden, where we had dined 
and where was the ball-room, gleamed out 
like a huge lantern. We looked in, as I was 
curious to see who the dancers at this rural 
ball would be. The ball, itself, had not yet 
commenced, but the supper had. Ladies, not 
in regular evening costume, but with flowers, 
nevertheless, in their hair, and gentlemen, 
who had smartened themselves up somewhat 
after the dust and fatigue of the day, were 
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seated eating at a long table in a sort of 
gallery in front of the ball-room; through 
an open door you caught a glimpse of the 
ball-room, all lighted up and gay with blue, 
scarlet, and white festooned draperies, sup- 
ported on the walls by gilt anchors. 

The report of cannon told us that the fire- 
works were about to commence, and people 
hastened down into the meadows. Up rose a 
rocket, like a long snake of fire, falling in 
lilac stars into the lake—another, and 
another! Then, suddenly, the conventual- 
looking building on the hill above Starnberg, 
gleamed out magically through the soft gloom 
of the May night, illuminated with a warm 
rose-colour ; now with a pale yellow green, 
as though it were built of tinted light. And 
the little church across the lake, crowning the 
hill above Lione, gleamed forth a spectral 
sea-green, a pale ghost, as though replying 
to the signal of Starnberg. Villas, churches, 
and villages exchanged these spectral greetings 
across the serene lake, which ever reflected 
them in its peaceful mirror. And from the 
shores shot up in rapid succession long red 
tongues of flame, like sacrificial fires burning 
upon pagan altars; the flame rising steadily 
into the unruffled air, and reflected in the 
unruffiled waters; whilst smoke curled in 
white volumes, ruddily illuminated by the 
fires. 

Above all, shone down the quiet silver 
moon, smiling through the May heaven, and 
reflecting her calm face in a little rivulet 
which murmured through the meadow. The 
moonlight glimmered like frosted silver upon 
the ripple of the rivulet, and upon the long 
grass, which, in places, grew in the stream, 
and was swept by the current, just covered 
over by the water. All else, except this 
grass and ripple, was a transparent, mur- 
muring gloom: whilst across the frosted 
silver, black shadows of sprays and grasses 
from the stream-bank were cast with the 
most exquisite and marvellous delicacy. And, 
in the midst of these illuminations, human 
and divine, the steamer, hung with lamps, was 
to sail forth into the lake again ;—was to, 
and, I have no doubt, did sail forth. We, 
however, were not there to see her; for, 
now we mounted into our omnibus, and jolted 
home. The moon shining down among the 
old pine-trees in the Royal Park, and showing 
us, not only the trees and the long procession 
of royal carriages, which, with six horses to 
each, postilions, and fiery lamps, rushed past 
us; but groups of deer also quietly feeding 
by the road-side, At one place I saw a milk- 
white doe—white asa phantom doe might be ; 
and, as she heard the sound of wheels, she 
fled affrighted into the dark glades of the 
wood. We were by no means sorry once 
more to find ourselves in Munich after our 
long, jolting ride, and, as we walked to our 
homes through the silent streets and squares, 
so brilliantly illuminated by the moonlight, 
all was ‘so profoundly silent, that one felt 
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as if wandering in a dream through some 
city built of gigantic houses out of a Dutch 
toy-box. 


THE WATER-ELF. 


A Warter-Farry sat and play’d 
Within the lustrous darkness made 
By the tall rushes’ tangled shade. 


He had a harp of subtle power; 
And often, at the evening hour, 
Sang loudly in his sedgy bower. 


He told of sailors’ weltering graves, 
Of caverns which the pearl-fish paves, 
And gentle demons in the waves: 


And of the rushing orbs, moon-bright— 
Large splendours of the deep—that light 
The floating, dark-blue water-night :— 


Aspects flashing, swift, and free ; 
And of marvellous shapes, that be 
In the still places of the sea: 


And of translucent rivers, where 
The naiads loose their glittering hair, 
Half robed in tresses, and half bare ; 


And, stretching upward to the brink, 
Their cold white arms in fetters link 
About some youth who stoops to drink 


The Elf, whose voice and instrument 
These wondrous tales with twilight blent, 
Was loving at heart, and innocent. 


And, as he play'd and sang, the lake 
Heaved ; and the ripples, half awake, 
A sleeply sort of sound would make. 


But once some children bither came, 
Just as the sunset’s upward aim 
Flush’d monumental clouds with flame. 


And, standing close upon the brim 
Of the Elf’s bower, all watery dim, 
They laugh’d, and threw hard words at him ; 


Crying, “ Old brazen devil! know, 
*Twere better if you wail’d for woe, 
You fell from Heaven long ago, 


* And cannot climb back to your place ; 
For the men who carry a grave face, 
Say you have never a chance of grace.” 


The music droop’d, as though in sleep ; 
And from his bower, close and deep, 
The Fairy was heard to moan and weep, 


Lamenting, like a five years’ child, 
Fill'd with strange sorrow, and yet mild, 
With its own grief half reconcil’d. 


The scorners felt rebuked, and fled 
Straight to their father, struck with dread, 
And told him all that they had said. 


He—wise, and therefore kind—did cling 
To that great love for every thing 
Which cometh of much pondering : 
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Love that is pure and fresh as light, 
And rich with the wide-clasping sight 
Of knowledge, that makes love infinite. 


Therefore he rose, and went straightway 
Along the meadows, silvery-gray 
With evening, tow'rds the mournful Fay ; 


And rais’d his voice across the lake, 
And cried, “Oh, gentle Spirit! take 
Thy harp again, and let it wake. 


* Heaven’s love, like its own air, is thrown 
Round all, and was not meant alone 
For the mere life of flesh and bone. 


“ Whate'er from largely-vital earth, 
Mother of many kinds, has birth— 
Fairies that guard the household hearth, 


“ Elves of old woods and fields divine, 
And brown-bright goblins of the mine ; 
With what the waters crystalline 


“ Engender; spirits in air that flee, 
And rock-crown'd genii of the sea— 
All rest in God’s smooth round, as we. 


* All shapes that creep, swim, fly, or run, 
Are from the same clear substance spun : 
The elemental heavens are one.” 


He ceas’d. The ripples softly stirr'd, 
And the Elf's voice again was heard 
In sudden sparkles, like a bird. 


That sharp joy past ; and, at the close, 
A mist of milder music rose 
Out of the waters’ flat repose. 


The stars came forth, gold-bright, yet chill ; 
And evening, o’er the eastern hill, 
Deepen'd to night, and all was still. 


Yet even when the world Jay stark 
In sleep, and none was there to mark, 
That music went up through the dark, 


And touch’d the morning's portal white ; 
Like odours, in their viewless might, 
Filling the solemn wastes of night. 





THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 


I nore that the readers of “ Household 
Words” have not entirely forgotten the 
visitor of the Sailor’s Home—the exponent of 
the Blue-jacket Agitation—the friend and 
quondam messmate of the zealous Ptrp, late 
of H.M.S. “ Bustard.” To that officer’s en- 
thusiasm I owe, once more, a hint ; he it was 
who pointed out to me the propriety of be- 
stowing a description on the “ Seamen’s 
Hospital” at Greenwich—that huge, quiet, 
solemn old man-of-war hull, which stands out 
above the surrounding craft in the river, with 
something of the effect of a ruined castle in a 
little country place. Pipp’s enthusiasm on 
professional matters may positively be said to 
be on the increase ;—his “lines” for a new 
frigate are, I believe, under official considera- 
tion at this moment; and he meditates a 
pamphlet on the Navigation Laws. So, the 
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other morning, while I was enjoying his hos- 
| pitality, he broke out with—* Popples! we 
ws seen the British seaman, my boy, afloat 
| —in the Sailor’s Home—and agitating. Let 
us now see the worthy fellow on his beam- 
| ends; let us inspect him as he contends with 
salts instead of salt-water. Let us visit the 
‘Dreadnought.’ It is an excellent institution, 
and”—added Pipp, with a leer in his eye— 
“the whitebait season is coming to a close!” 
Of course, I agreed to accompany him. 

The “Matrimony” jogged down the river 
at a lively enough pace. As we sighted 
Blackwall, the chequered sides of the old 
craft dawned on our vision, and a steamer 
that was passing her looked like a pigmy. 
We landed at the pier, took a boat, and 
bobbed quietly alongside. “That’s the way 
up,” said the waterman, pointing to what, 
in the service, we call the “accommodation 
ladder.” “Thank you,” said Pipp, with 
ironical dryness—“ we know!” Perhaps, 
nobody is so peculiarly susceptible respecting 
any implied “ greenness” about his own line 
of business as a nautical man! We mounted 
the ladder with a firm step (to borrow a well- 
known newspaper phrase); the great, high 
black-and-white sides seemed so familiar once 
more. The ports were open; but we missed 


the grim black gun-muzzles which protrude 
| so calmly from your active-service vessels, 
and which usually, with their brilliant polish, 
and their ornate “tompions” corking them 


neatly, look as if they were meant only for 
ornament. One’s first sensation on reaching 
the deck was of a white bareness—it seemed 
so odd to be in a ship without rigging ; but 
glancing round, we observed what a clear, 
broad promenade it made—how clean and 
orderly everything was, The first hospital 
feature presented itself, in two or three “ con- 
valescents ;” white caps covering them, and 
the inevitable pipe soothing their returning 
|| vigour.—We moved first aft, and visited the 
| office where the ship’s books are kept. There 
a curiosity of historical interest was shown to 
us—a piece of glass from a cabin skylight of 
the “Dreadnought” of old days, scrawled 
over with the names of those officers who 
were in her at Trafalgar. A curious thing to 
reflect on! This quiet old “ Dreadnought,” 
whose fighting days are all over—sans guns, 
sans shot, sans shells, sans everything—did 
fight at Trafalgar, under Captain Conne—did 
figure as one of the hindmost ships in the lee 
column, which Collingwood led—went into 
action about two in the afternoon, and cap- 
tured the “San Juan” in fifteen minutes. 
“Smart work,” says Pipp, who told us all 
this as glibly as possible, the moment the 
piece of glass was shown to us. The cour- 
teous official smiled (they have something 
else to do in the “ Dreadnought,” now-a-days, 
besides musing over her old fighting times), 
but reminded us that Collingwood had her 
for some time. Pipp went off at a tangent 
again. Meanwhile I suggested, “Let us go 
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below, and see where he lived. To pass over 
Collingwood’s old dwelling-place without 
mention, would be unpardonable.” We de- 
scended the hatchway; and we learned 
the modern arrangement of the decks. The 
“ Dreadnought ” (a ninety-eight, according to 
rate) is a three-decker. The main-deck (a 
first, namely, under the upper ditto) is used 
as a chapel; and on it the “convalescents” 
sleep in hammocks. The middle is now the 
surgical, the lower the medical, deck; and the 
orlop is reserved for minor cases of illness, 

On the main deck are the cabins for the 
surgeons resident on board, and these were 
old Collingwood’s quarters (“dear Coll.,” as 
Nelson calls him), Collingwood hoisted his 
Vice-Admiral’s flag on board, for about a 
year, from the autumn of 1804 to that 
of 1805. Turning to his delightful letters, 
we find the old gentleman dating, “ Dread- 
nought,” off Rochefort, November 4, 1804; 
“T am really almost worn out with in- 
cessant fatigue and anxiety of mind.” And 
he calls the “Dreadnought” a “fine strong 
ship.” A few months afterwards, he writes 
again about his daughter’s education. On 
August the 9th, 1805, he is blockading Cadiz 
with this harmless old vessel of ours, and 
becomes quite, what one may call, jolly. 
For— 

“Tam... in great expectation that we 
shall have a rattling day soon. The Spaniards 
are completely wale here. Jt ts a state like 
this that raises the spirits.” 

Sleeping on a gun-side, glad to get a bunch 
of grapes from a Portuguese boat, taking 
advantage of a fine day to hang his seedy old 
coats out of the cabin windows to air, (as a 
friend of mine saw him do)—the “ Dread- 
nought ” was the scene of these phases in the 
old man’s career. This heavy old craft—she 
was a very dull sailer in her day—dodged 
many a weary day off Cadiz. Looking out of 
the ports at the peaceful shore here, in the 
Thames, one can fancy the dull monotonous 
ripple that broke on the admiral’s ear as 
she floated heavily along. Perhaps not a 
fever-longing in any of her decks now, has 
more weary burning earnestness than his 
longing in those days for the enemy’s fleet. 
It was Collingwood’s close blockade which 
forced Villeneuve to sea to try his luck.— 
Collingwood left the “ Dreadnought,” for the 
“ Royal Sovereign,” ten days before Trafalgar 
—the “Royal Sovereign” being a better 
sailer—leaving the “ Dreadnought,” too, with 
the capacity of “firing three broadsides 
in three minutes and a half.” This very 
prompt style of business must have come in 
very handily for Nelson’s fleet just about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The “ Dread- 
nought” had seven killed and twenty-six 
wounded, and the maintop-sail yard shot 
away with a crash that one can imagine ! 

Pipp grows enthusiastic, wonders what has 
become of all the fellows who were in the 


'“ Dreadnought ” that day, and speaks tenderly 
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of Collingwood’s dog Bounce, who used to! 
trot about these decks after his master. 
Meanwhile, I turn (being a man of business | 
habits) to the Society’s Report, and learn 
much useful information concerning the hos-| 
pital. The thirtieth year of its existence | 
ended in January of the present year. It 
was first established on board the “ Grampus,” 
which vessel was exchanged for the “ Dread- 
nought” in 1831. It is open to sick and 
diseased seamen of all countries at all times. 
The number of patients admitted last year, 
was two thousand and ninety-five; that of 
out-patients, one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-eight. But perhaps it would give a 
better notion of the institution to deal with 
the sum of its usefulness from the first. 
The total number of patients received has 
been sixty-three thousand three hundred and 
forty-five. Of these, the British make up 
about fifty thousand. The Norwegians and 
Swedes are the next in point of number; 
after these, come Prussians, East and West 
Indians, and Americans; then Germans, Rus- 
sians, Danes, Italians, and Portuguese ; then 
Dutchmen, Spaniards, and Africans. The list, 
too, comprises one hundred and eighty-two 
South Sea Islanders, sixteen Turks, and 
thirty-eight Chinese, besides one hundred and 
eighty-one “born at sea ;”—anomalous citizens 
of this planet, whom we defy any overseer 
going to keep to their proper parish. From 
all parts of the globe, you see, these poor 
fellows come to the “ Dreadnought :” mankind 
has a family resemblance in disease, which 
in spite of their fightings, makes them 
brothers in pain. There, within the bulwarks 
originally built for the purpose of smashing 
mankind at large, they get tenderly doctored 
and nursed, and flannelled and gruelled, and 
almost petted, till they become once more 
able-bodied. Surely the gentle spirit of Col- 
lingwood might rejoice to watch his old ship 
turned into a place like this ! 

But now we determined to stroll round 
her, and see the arrangements. Descending 
the hatchway, you find yourself on the sur- 
gical deck—not the middle deck. I tell Pipp 
(who is obstinately nautical, as usual) this isa 
hospital—not a man-of-war—and that if he 
won’t call it a hospital,to call it a man-of-peace. 
The gentleman who shows us everything so 
courteously, and at whose coming the eyes of 
these poor fellgws brighten up cheerfully—is 
a surgeon—not a naval man at all. Did not 
we see the botanical collections in his cabin, 
which you, Pipp, if you had beheld them in the 
“ Bustard,” would have shamefully “chaffed ?” 
All the rings and bolts are taken away from 
the port-holes. There is no capability of 
firing a thirty-two pounder. Where would 
you make the breeching fast; where would 
you secure the gun-tackles? Then, the decks 
have been cut out in places to make skylights, 
and to let the fresh river air come flowing | 
through ; and there are warm pipes which 
diffuse a genial heat along the decks. Pipp 
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grins. And I observe fore-and-aft ten rows 
of little beds, each tenanted by its patient, and 
covered by its little brown coverlet. Above 


each hangs a little board, whereon is marked | 


his diet, his name, time of admission, and g0 
forth. Some are dozing languidly ; some are 
reading papers ; some are curiously inspecting 
tracts ; some are simply peering out from their 
night-caps with the clear sad eyes of illness— 
the clear look that seems to go so far, and 
fare so ill. A black man leans up with his 
queer comic negro expression. Presently, we 
come to a bed, and see a young fellow with a 
cheerful enough face. “ Amputation,” says 
our guide, quietly, “at the ankle,” and the 
patient cocks up a gutta percha contrivance 
at the end of the severed limb; grinning as if 
it was rather a joke than otherwise. So, we 
pass on “towards the bows,” Pipp says, and 
visit the dispensary. A kind of trap-door on 
the deck of it opens, and we descend to the 
Museum. Here we behold a collection of 
skulls of all nations; a geographical Gol- 
gotha which is, to the ethnographer, of illimit- 
able interest. Each skull is wrapped up in 
paper, and duly labelled. 

We ascend again, and stroll round the decks, 
past two little boys who are playing drafts 
on a very primitive board: we visit the 
galley, where there is a roaring fire going 
on: we curiously watch a bluff dame, who 
proves to be one of the six nurses of the 
hospital. 

By this time, it was getting dusk. A bell 
struck—Pipp was delighted to hear a ship’s 
bell smote in the orthodox manner—only 
intelligible to the nautical or duly educated 
ear. He remarked that it was nearly the 
end of the second dog-watch. At this time, 
the medical officer, who had shown us so 
much attention, was about to go his round of 
visits. Would we accompany him? Certainly. 

It was now dusk, and as we visited the 
medical deck, there was a dark gloom, in 
which the distant part of it was lost. A 
light, here and there, fell upon the white 
beds; and we started, accompanied by a 
youth in a red woollen handkerchief, bearing 
a lantern; the convalescent being expected, 
during their few final days on board, to make 
themselves variously useful. At each bed, 
where the case was an important one, the 
surgeon sat down, and chatted to the patient, 
as it were about a little business they had 
mutually in hand; comparing notes like 
partners in a transaction, and striking the 
balance of health and illness in a cheerful 
way. Well, Bliff, how ’s the pain in the chest ? 
And Bliff narrates how it had shifted its 
position, rather with an air of quiet surprise, 
and ironical appeal to Aésculapius, as if the 
pain had no business to be doing anything so 
irregular as wander where the surgeon never 
told him to expect it. Then the brown 
brawny arm is held up for the pulse to bs felt ; 
down comes the ticket, and a due note is made. 
The heads pop up from the pillow as we move 
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along: and there is generally an air of 
tranquil endurance about our nautical friends: 
they look upon illness as a certain work 
that they are engaged for—destiny being a 
skipper not to be mutinied against—and so 
walt. 

One youth, with something between a grin 
and a blush, hints that milk diet is scarcely 
substantial enough for the existing state of 
his constitution, and receives an accession 
accordingly. Then we come to a brown fellow, 
who looks quite like an Englishman, but who 
is a Norwegian, and whose language is unin- 
telligible. However, surgical tact joined to 
experience soon understands his case. The 
next patient is very, very far gone with con- 
sumption—he, poor fellow, asks for lime-juice ; 
one is glad to think that there is still any- 
thing which can promise him pleasure here. 
We pass on, silent and thoughtful. Even 
severe illness does not damp the handsome 
Prussian in the neighbourhood ; who seems 
comically excited at the bluff fat nurse, and 
grunts actively while that remarkable old| 
woman tucks him up. 

The darkness grows deeper; the breezes 
shiver on the night tide, and it is time to 
leave this huge; hull, which looms so loftily 
through the dusk. One feels the emotion of | 
relief at parting from this scene of pain 
and weariness—and feels it to be a some- 
what ungrateful emotion—thinks how anxious 
everybody ought to be to aid an institution 
so valuable and so peculiar—an institution 
which appeals to what is best in the heart, 
and by so much that is attractive to the! 





imagination. 


THE CATALOGUE’S ACCOUNT OF 
ITSELF. 


I am the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 
You are the Public. I intend to have some 
private talk with you, and pour into your ear 
the story of my early life. 

Of a class of celebrated men there is a 
common saying, that 


“ They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


I, as a celebrated Catalogue, had much to go 
through with ere I learnt that which I teach 
now in the Illustrated edition, the official 
edition, the French edition, the German 





edition, and the twopenny edition. I call 
myself a celebrated Catalogue, and I consider 
myself a work of great importaace. My 
father, the Exhibition, certainly begot in 
me an illustrious son, who shall hand down 
his name for the refreshment of posterity. 
My mother, the Committee, by whom I was 
brought forth, has, I think, been abundantly 
rewarded for her pains. There would have 
been a visible blank in the world’s history if I 
had not been born. 

On matters of business it is well known that 
my manner of speaking is extremely terse ; 


I’m none of your diffuse Catalogues that 
quote poetry out of unpublished manuscripts, 
or out of Scott, and have as many explanations 
to make as Ministers when Parliament is 
sitting, or as turtle-doves who have wounded 
one another’s feelings, and desire to re- 
establish peace. I say a great deal, to be 
sure, but then there is a great deal in what I 
do say. This being my business habit, and 
which, as you know, fits me uncommonly 
tight, I feel it a relief now to throw off re- 
straint, and wear something a little easier ; 
something more flowing. In fact, I mean to 
flow out now into a tide of gossip; to pour 
into your ear, confidentially, a stream of in- 
formation on the subject of my early life, and 
to unbend ; if I may say so, to un-catalogue 
myself; to loosen myself from the accustomed 
bondage by which 1 am compelled to travel 
only on a certain path. Still it is possible 
that a confirmed business character, like 
mine, may slip into the old train. Fond 
of arithmetic by nature, Walkingame is 
Byron to me, and my Wordsworth is De 
Morgan. Should these facts peep out, and 
should my figures be Arabic, with less 
entertainment in them than some other 
Arabian things that might be mentioned, 
you must shrug your shoulders, and say, 
It’s his way ; for, after all, what is he but a 
Catalogue ? 

What but a Catalogue? No, don’t say 
that, because it sounds a little like depre- 
ciation. Now, I cannot afford to be depre- 
ciated, because, as it is, my greatness is not 
fairly understood. Mr. Dando’s appetite for 
oysters was large ; but what would you say 
about Mr. Dando when you reached home 
after dining with that Major Cartwright, 
whose own notion of a dinner you will find 
put down in one of Southey’s common-place 
books? Said he to the young poet, “I make 
only two cuts ata leg of mutton. The first, 
takes all that is on one side; the second, 
all that is on the other. After that, I 
put the bone across my knife to get the 
marrow.” 

The epic grandeur of Major Cartwright’s 
dinner, with its two sublime cuts, would put 
out of your mind the lesser lyric of a Dando, 
though nineteen dozen of natives should give 
éclat to his performance. The clatter going on 
about that horrid Exhibition building keeps 
me, I fancy, too much unobserved. If I were 
to draw another parallel (the term is mathe- 
matical, but Iam not yet in a state of De- 
Morganisation)— were I to draw another 
parallel, I should allude to the great mountain, 
Chimborazo, which is said in its first aspect 
to disappoint all travellers. The enormous 
magnitude of all surrounding features, dwarfs 
the chief feature to the mind; there are no 
Brighton Downs or Salisbury Plains at hand, 
as objects of comparison. Now, you have 
made a Chimborazo of the Exhibition, and it 
towers in Hyde Park, and you are astounded, 
and you do not look at the surrounding 
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elevations, Call the peak Paxton, if you 
please ; but I tell you that this peak is the 
centre of a mountain system, which presents 
grand and bold heights to your view. Call 
me a mountain, and my peaks, if you will, 
you may call Ellis, Playfair, Yapp (my com- 
pilers), Clowes (my printer), and so forth. 
Never mind measuring comparative heights. 
Around Mont Blane are many mountains ; 
there are many large hills clustering round 
Snowden. One fool makes many; one wise 
man makes more : and one great fact creates 
around it generally other facts great in them- 
selves, although less lofty than the centre 
around which they are collected. In this way 
Iam great, and what I want to talk to you 
for now, is this: I want to have my greatness 
understood. 

I shall begin by quoting from a high 
authority, namely, myself; and, when I say 
myself, I mean the Illustrated Catalogue. 
There I provide you with a little information, 
which I will repeat in a condensed form ; 
and then, with as much modesty as is con- 
sistent with a proper self-respect, I shall have 
pride and pleasure in communicating to you 
some additional particulars. In the first 
place, you are aware that I am not one of 
your ordinary Catalogues ; a list of books, or 
specimens already arranged and _ ticketed, 
made in a quiet way by a gentleman who 
walks among the articles in dressing-gown 
and slippers; then deliberately printed and 
revised in presence of the original articles 
which it is designed to comprehend. No, 
‘nothing of the sort. I was a Catalogue 
before the Crystal Palace was an Exhibition. 
From the north and the south, from the 
east and the west, my fragments were brought 
together in ships, and deposited by postmen 
at Hyde Park, in one party-coloured heap. 
Tah-tsi here, Shah Tishoo there, Sharps over 
the water, John Smith at the Antipodes, 
Oaweehoitoo in the Sandwich Islands, Mon- 
sieur Tonson of Provence, Herr Grubstik of 
Heinefettersdorf, Ben Ismael, and Paskyvit- 
chikoffsky, and fifteen thousand people more ; 
—deliberately I say, fifteen thousand people, of 
all climes, all tempers, and all manner of 
hands at literary composition, had to be 
written to, and from each had to be received 
his modicum of “copy.” Before the articles 
described were sent, or when they were upon 
the road, each contributor was applied to for 
his description of the articles he meant to 
send. Overwhelming might have been the 
eloquence of Shah Tishoo, descanting on his 
carpet ; stupifying might have been the ac- 
count given by Meinherr Grubstik of his case 
of pipe-heads. If no precaution had been 
used, I should have been even a more wonder- 
ful thing than I now am; but there would 
have been a something fearful in my com- 
position. I should have been a monster like 
that chronicled in Frankenstein. To obviate 
this inconvenience, printed forms were sup- 
plied to the contributors. “These forms, 





which were to be to the Catalogue what the 
manuscript of an author is to his proposed 
work, were framed with care, and were ac- 
companied with instructions for filling them 
up, which suggested those points on which 
interesting or important information might 
be supplied, together with the descriptive ac- 
count. There were four varieties, each appro- 
priated to one of the four great sections of 
Raw Materials, Machinery, Manufactures, 
and Fine Arts. The essential characters of 
these forms were similar in each section, but 
the instructions for filling them up differed 
necessarily with the peculiar differences sug- 
gested by each section. The subjoined form 
represents that used in sending in descriptions 
of machinery, and is a type of those used in 
the other sections :— 


“ List of Articles of Macutxery to be exhibited by 


Exhibitor's Surname, _ Christian Name, 


Country._ _____.. Address, stating nearest 
Post Town. 
Capacity in which the Exhibitor appears, whether 


as Producer, Importer, Manufacturer, Designer, 
Inventor, or Proprietor. 


No. 
of Articles. | 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


| 
| 
j 
! 
| 


In order to facilitate their classification on 
being returned by exhibitors, the forms in the 
four different sections were printed in black, 
blue, red, and yellow, the latter applying to 
sculpture and fine art, the former to raw 
materials, and the intermediate ones re- 
spectively to machinery and manufactures. 
Every exhibitor was required to send in one of 
these forms, accompanied with a duplicate in 
every respect similar to it, and in so doing 
was supplied with a ‘receipt for Catalogue 
forms,’ which was a guarantee for the recep- 
tion of his goods into the building.” A very 
large number of these forms were printed and 
supplied to Local Committees, and to all ex- 
hibitors who applied for them ; together with 
instructions for filling themup. These I omit. 
They are well-articulated skeletons on which 
to construct a succinct and sufficient descrip- 
tion; general forms like the “ Rules for taking 
Cases” given to medical students in many of 
our hospitals. 

Of the two copies sent in, one was held by 
the Executive Committee ; the other placed 
in the hands of the compiler, Mr. Yapp. 
The directions above specified, of course, did 
give a certain uniformity and a reasonably 
manageable character to the separate flakes 
of the great storm of description. It is also 
to be understood that many of the exhibitors 
neglected altogether, or postponed to the 
last minute, their answers ; many answered 
in their own rambling way, with a good deal 
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of self-laudation ; and many who endeavoured 
to comply with the desires of the Executive, 
made a sad mess of their descriptions, “ un- 
accustomed as they were to public writing.” 
These returned forms had then to be taken 
as they came, and referred to their respective 
classes. The classes were thirty in number, 
and the classifier was Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
The forms were then gone through in the 
compiler’s office ; all superfluous matter was 
as far as possible ccomel oct of them ; knotty 
sentences were uuravelled as far as time per- 
mitted, and bad grammar mended. The 
sending out of forms occupied several men 
for nearly a month, during which time they had 
folded, enclosed, and directed more than fifty 
thousand printed epistles. I am not quoting 
my Illustrated Edition now, but have begun to 
gossip, for I want to tell you a few odd things 
more in detail about my compilation. The most 
minute information, I know, is welcome, when 
it concerns any celebrated character. The 
office of my compiler was opened in the 
Building in Hyde Park, on the 2lst of 
January, 1851, with a staff composed of the 
compiler-in-chief, and three aides-de-plume. | 
After the lapse of a few weeks, this number 
was increased by one, and remained then 
fixed, until the middle of April, when it was | 
further increased. Six individuals then 
worked on with occasional aid until the end 
of May ; when five, or less, were found to be} 
sufficient, and in the beginning of July all 


compilation duty ceased. 

The returns of exhibitors from divers parts 
began to meet each other in the compiler’s | 
office towards the end of January. As they 
came, they were sorted into sections, and 


arranged’ alphabetically. Then they were} 
re-examined to ascertain how many had 
neglected to bring duplicates; and dupli- 
cates were made in the office to supply all 
such deficiencies. For a third time, the 
returns were then examined, in order to 
compare them with a list of the proposed 
exhibitors; and not a few supernumerary 
papers, sent on speculation, were in this way 
detected and cast out. Then followed the 
grammatical revision ; and, finally, the packet 
in each class had its contents numbered, and 
the numbers registered, before it passed out 
of the compiler’s office, and into the office of 
the printer. 

The first parcel reached the printer’s on the 
3lst of January, and on the 31st of March, 
six thousand and ten returns (fromexhibitors 
in Great Britain and Ireland) had been sent 
to be set up in type. After this time the 
printer was supplied at a more leisurely pace ; 
and on the 22nd of April, the number of 
forms set up had advanced to six thousand 
two hundred and forty-one. The Colonial 
and Foreign returns were proceeded with 
simultaneously. Returns from the colonies 
were sent to press between the 6th of March 
and 21st of April; foreign returns between 
February 3rd and April 23rd, on which day 
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the last fragment of my original manuscript 
was laid at the printer’s door. The briskest 
of the foreign states, if we must judge by its 
promptitude in sending a return, was Tunis. 
The second parcel of foreign returns came 
from Lubeck, and the third from Switzerland. 
All the matter about which I have been 
speaking, was first printed for the Illustrated 
Edition of the public’s humble servant, and 
kept set up in a fragmentary manner, until 
that work was revised for publication. Proof 
impressions, taken from these fragments, 
were sent to the gentleman charged with the 
scientific revision of the work, Mr. Robert 
Ellis, who allotted the various portions to the 
scientific annotators. For a few remarks 
upon those annotators, I must refer once 
more to the information given by my Illus- 
trated self. 

Of course, among the returned forms, there 
would not only be grammatical confusion to 
correct, but a large number of scientific 
blunders. Things would be falsely named ; 
foreign scientific words would be inaccurately 
rendered, familiar objects of trade would be 
popularly expressed, and throughout the 
whole range of the Exhibition, 1 Catalogue 
supplied by thousands of people differently 
educated, would have no precision, uniformity, 
or coherence. There was a German once, 
named Feuerstein (flint), who went to French 
Canada. The Frenchmen there could make 
nothing of his outlandish name, so they trans- 
lated it, and called him Gun-flint. The English 
occupied, after a time, that part of Canada, 
and as Gun-flint remained among them, he 
was again translated into Peter Gun. So 
you would have had in your Catalogue here, 
Feuerstein ; there, Peter Gun; and never 
could have known them both to represent one 
and the same name. To obtain uniformity, 
therefore, the plan was adopted which I now 
quote :— 

“A number of scientific gentlemen gave their 
consent to undertake the revision and correc- 
tion of proofs of the returned forms in their 
peculiar departments, with a view to remove 
from them those errors which might present 
themselves, and to supply what might appear 
requisite to give prominence to their really 
important features. In addition to this, it 
appeared advisable, as critical observations 
were necessarily inadmissible, to relieve the 
tedium of mere description, and to assist in 
pointing out the leading features of interest 
in the objects described, or in direct relation 
with them, by appending, as the subjects of 
the proof suggested, such brief annotations as 
might appear best calculated to effect these 
objects. 

“ As a certain degree of harmony of pro- 
cedure was considered absolutely necessary, in 
order to give a consistent character to such 
corrections and annotations, supplied as they 
would be from a variety of sources, a few sug- 
gestions of certain general principles were 
adopted, and as far as possible acted upon. 
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It is not necessary to reproduce the whole of 
these suggestions in their original form ; but 
since it is important that exhibitors should be | 
informed of the principles which, to a great 
extent, guided and determined the corrections 
and annotations which are found in this work, 
they are here subjoined.” Attention was par- 
ticuls uly directed to the suggestion, under the 
head “annotations,” by w hich critical notices 
were strictly excluded from the annotations 
appended to the descriptions. 

In sending about slips, many of them con- 
sisting of three or four lines cut out of other 
proofs, of course there arose danger of inex- 
tricable confusion when the little slips, or 


snips, should all come back again, and have to | 


be re-arranged. 

A simple method of 
merely the place in the Catalogue, but its 
entire history, its destination, annotator, and 
return, was, however, contrived, and the his- 
tory of ev ery proof has thus been accurately 
recorded. The information thus obtained 
was so accurate and precise, that on the tem- 
porary delay of very small proofs, 
original destination was instantly discovered, 
together with the date of transmission, and 
the name of the annotator to whom they had 
been sent. Much punctuality characterised 
the return of the dismembered portions of this 
large volume. Had not such been the case, 
the original plan of scientific and technical 
revision could not have been persisted in. 

But, while all this work was going on, I was 
being taught to speak in French and German, 


ascertaining not 


by gentlemen engaged especially for that | 


purpose. 

Furthermore, and finally, the slips of the 
large Catalogue, revised, annotated, and re- 
revised, were placed before the compiler, that 
he might condense each description into an 
average of about three lines, for the shilling, 
or “Official Catalogue.” The reduction 


bitors only, occupied the compiler, 
without any intermission, from the 24th of 
March to the 24th of April—just a month. 


The Foreign and Colonial portion was com- | 
28th | 
— 


menced on the 10th and finished on the 
of April, so that the rough peers of the Cata- 
logue was only completed two days before the 
opening of the Exhibition ; fifty-t wo persons 
having been employed in the compiling and the 
annotating of these two English Catalogues. 
It was not until all, or nearly all, the frag- 
ments were in the printer’s hands, that the 
final numbering and arrangement could take 
place; so that, at the last moment, all my 
inside was twisted wp and down. Classifi- 
cation this was called. The classification 
began at the printer’s just before the ar riva ul 
of the last corrected slips ; and they came, 
I told you, only two days before the Exhi- 
bition would be open, and the Catalogue 
would be demanded by the public. Woe be 
to the printer who should go to bed at such a 
crisis. The “Official Catalogue” was classified, 
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their | 


| hundred and seventy pounds. 


| Penny and Twopenny En; 


of | 
the whole of the proofs of the British Exhi- | 
almost | 


| thors 
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made up, printed, wil aliek in ties dann 
The first perfect impression was only pro- 
duced at ten o’clock at night upon the eve of 
the eventful opening. Ten thousand Cata- 
logues, ey bound, were punctually de- 
livered, at the building, on the morning of 
the lst of May. The two copies presented to 
Her Majesty and to the Prince, that morning, 


\elegantly bound in morocco, lined with silk 


and with their edges gilt, had been bound, 
lined, and gilded in six hours, Now, pe rhaps, 
you do begin to wonder that you had a Cata- 
logue at all upon the Ist of M: ay, and are no 
longer surprised that, in that first edition, 
there were included descriptions of articles 
which the describers had neglected after- 


|} wards to send, or that the articles which had 


arrived, of unexpected bulk, or otherwise ex- 
ceptionally, could not be placed properly in 
the ne to the exact numerical 
that had been established in the Cata- 
logue. Most of the errors of my first edition 
a corrected in my second, Now I mean to 

ell you a few more things about myself, well 

ie ulated to excite your admiration. 

My “Official” self makes three hundred 
and twenty pages, or twenty sheets of double 
foolscap folded into eight. ‘Two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies of this having been 
printed ; one hundred and five tons of paper 
have been consumed therein ; and, upon this 
paper, the duty paid is one thousand four 
The publica- 
tions connected with the Catalogues, and the 
number of pages in each, are as follows :— 


960 
1400 
192 
1000 


English, French, and German Catalogues 
Descriptive and Illustrated ditto . ° . 
English and French Synopsis . . 
Hunt’s Handbooks . ° . 
glish and French 
48 
500 
160 
750 


Plans and Guides . 
Priced Lists ° 
Advertisements 
Jury Reports 
Pages . 5010 

The new type of these publications is 
retained, set up for constant use and correc- 
tion, and the weight of metal thus employed 
is fifty-two thousand pounds. 

Up and down the courts of the Exhibition, 
I have been in the company of a good many 
people who have audibly voted me a bore. I 
trust that I shall not again have to complain 
of this. I contain the composition of some 
fifteen thousand authors; most of them au- 
for the first time, who have had their 
excrescences pruned, and their diction occa- 
sionally mended. Now, the first production 
of an author, if only three lines long, is 
s | usually ae by himself as a sort of 
Prince Rupert’s drop, which is destroyed 
entirely if a person makes upon it but a single 
scratch. Some thousand authors, therefore, 
are dissatisfied with the attempts made to 
render me available for public use. 
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Isay no more; having thus far indulged 
you with my confidence, [ wrap myself in 
dignified reserve, conscious that I have told 
you quite enough to secure for myself your 
respect henceforward, 


—_— 


CHIPS. 


A BUSH FIRE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue following account of the Bush Fire 
which, in February last, desolated the whole 
country around Geelong, is extracted from 
the correspondence of a recent settler—a 
young man who is part owner of a farm in 
the district which suffered most. The letter 
is dated March 12th, 1851. 

On Thursday, February 6th, I had my first 
introduction to one of the “small peculiarities” 
of Australian life; viz, a Bush Fire. The 
season had been unusually dry, and the grass, 
in consequence, ready to catch fire at the least 
spark, For some days we had seen the smoke 
of several fires around us, but none near 
enough to cause us any alarm. Thursday 
morning was intensely hot: there was a hot 
wind—a regular siroceo blowing. You cannot 
have the least idea of the heat here: one day, 
in Melbourne, I saw the thermometer standing 
at one hundred and forty-five degrees in the 
sun, and one hundred and five degrees in the 
shade ! 

About one o’clock on this said Thursday, a 
farmer named Rawlings, who lives about a 
mile and a half from us, sent a man to us 
for assistance. He said that a fire, which had 
begun at Lake Golar, a place twenty-five 
miles off, was rapidly approaching his house. 
Our next neighbour, Dent, myself, and two 
men who were putting up a hut near us, 
started off to render any help we could. When 
we came to Rawlings’s farm, we found the fire 
had not yet reached it, so we went on to see 
which way it was coming. After walking half 
a mile, we saw it advancing in a red line 
through the grass, as fast as a man could run. 
From the direction of the wind, we thought it 
would avoid both ours and Rawlings’s farm, 
so we stood for a considerable time watching it 
as it moved along in a line parallel to our road 
home. All of a sudden the wind shifted, and 
the fire came rushing up to where we were 
standing ; the flames from the long grass 
rising more than eight feet high, and forming 
a line about a mile long. 

As you may imagine, the only thing we 
could do was to run for it ; and run we did, 
until we came to Rawlings’s stacks of wheat. 
They were in a field surrounded by bush 
fences. These bush fences, I may explain, are 
made of felled trees, drawn into a line; the 
gaps being filled up with small branches. The 
fire caught the field at one corner, and ran up 
two sides of the fence like lightning ; the 
flames rising and roaring in a manner which 
you town’s-people can only imagine by pic- 
turing a whole street on fire at once. The 
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smoke was so thick that, although only a few 
yards from the stacks, we could scarcely see 
them ; and the lighted leaves came flying 
about us in a fiery shower. There was not a 
minute to lose ; we were obliged once more to 
fly from our insatiable enemy, and, at the top 
of our speed, to run for our lives ; for if the 
flames had run up the fence on another side 
of the field before we crossed it, we should have 
been surrounded by the fire, and smothered, if 
not burnt to death. 

As it was, we reached the fence just in 
time, and succeeded in keeping a little in 
advance of the fire until we reached a road 
which runs on one side of Mr. Dent’s ground, 
which is surrounded by bush fences the same 
as Rawlings’s. Here we determined to make 
a stand and try to put out the fire, as the grass 
was short along the road ; and we were re- 
inforeed by my partner and another man he 
had brought with him. 

The way we manage to put out a Bush Fire 
when it runs through short grass, is to cut 
green boughs, to take them in our hands, 
and to beat out the flames as they advance 
up to the road, It seemed to me to be an 
almost impossible task to extinguish such a 
formidable fiery line with such puny engines 
as branches of trees ; however, 1 set to work 
with the others, and we did succeed in 
stopping the fire for a quarter of a mile along 
the road. We were congratulating ourselves 
on our victory, when a spark from some half- 
extinguished grass flew across and set fire to 
Dent’s fence. Here a renewal of our labours, 
with tenfold vigour, was necessary, and, for- 
tunately, we were again successful ; for the 
wind having lulled a little, we were able to 
prevent the fire from spreading by pulling 
down the fence on each side of it. 

We thought we were safe at last ; when, 
to our dismay, we saw another body of flame 
advancing in a straight line for the fence on 
the other side of Mr. Dent’s ground. Off we 
started to meet this new aggression ; and, after 
a hard fight, were again conquerors. By the 
time this was accomplished, we thought our- 
selves safe at last. It began to get dark, so 
we went home and had some tea, and then we 
commenced a perambulation of our ground, 
to see how far the conflagration had extended. 
We found that the two fires had joined below 
our own ground, so that it and Mr. Dent’s 
formed an island in the midst of the fiery 
sea. During the whole night we could almost 


}see to read by the light of the fires burning 


round us. In every direction there were 
trees blazing high up in the air, seeming like 
sentinels of the fiery army with which 
we had been contending all the afternoon. 
Towards morning some rain fell, which ob- 
viated any further danger of the flames 
spreading. 

Next day we learnt that all the country 
between us and Geelong—about twelve miles 
—had been burnt; farm-houses, stacks, and 
everything: but fortunately only few persons 
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lost their lives. There had not been wach an 
extensive fire since the colony was esta- 
blished. 








THE STORY OF REINEKE THE FOX, 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH, 


Sumpruous were the feasts at court, to 
which all animals were crowding, while 
Reineke the Fox was in his lair. And when 
the singing and the dancing, and the eating 
and the drinking, had continued for eight 
days, and the King sat at table beside the 
Queen, the Rabbit came before him, bleeding. 

Sire! he exclaimed, and all of you, have 
pity on me! Rarely have you been told such 
murderous treachery as I have suffered now 
from Reineke. Yesterday morning, at about 
the sixth hour, I was on my way to this court, 
passing his castle Malepartus. There he sat 
at the door in a pilgrim’s dress, reading, as it 
appeared to me, his morning prayers. When 
he saw me, he rose gently and advanced, I 
thought to give me greeting; but then sud- 
denly he seized me with his paws, and clawed 
me so between the ears, that I believed my 
head was coming off. Luckily, I broke loose, 
and, being light, escaped from him, but left 
behind an ear. See how my head bleeds. 
Look at these four holes in my neck. You 
may imagine how near I was to death. Sire, 
who can travel to your court, if robbers thus 
are suffered to waylay your subjects ? 

Before he had done speaking, came the 
garrulous Crow, Merkenau, and said, Most 
noble King, I bring a sad story, but I don’t 
think I can tell it you. I am not in a con- 
dition to say much, for my heart is breaking. 
O, such a pitiable thing has happened to me 
to-day! Sharpnebbe, my wife, and I, went 
out together early ; Reineke lay there on the 
heath for dead. His eyes were twisted in his 
head, and his tongue hung out of his open 
mouth. Then I began to scream with affright. 
He did not come to life, and I screamed a 
lament for him ; cried, Bless my soul! O dear 
me, dearme! QO! alas, he isdead! how sorry 
Tam! how much I am distressed! and said 
it all over again. My wife, too, sorrowed—we 
were both bemoaning him. I tapped about 
his belly and his head; my wife approached 
and listened near his chin, to hear if there 
were any breath ; but no, we could have both 
sworn he was quite dead. Now hear the 
misfortune. In her sorrow, without think- 
ing, Sharpnebbe put her bill upon the 
rascal’s mouth ; the monster noticed that, 
and snapped her head off. I won’t mention 
how I was frightened. O dear me! dear me! 
I shrieked and shouted ; then he darted after 
me and snapped.. I flew : away, and sat upon a 
tree. Alas! wherefore had I escaped? I saw 
my wife in the miscreant’s claws ; he had soon 
eaten the dear creature. He seemed to look 
for more—left not a darling bone for me to 
gather, When he was gone, I looked, and 
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found nothing but blood and a ow feuthanind 
these I bring as testimonies of his crime, 
O have pity on us, sire! for if you let the 
is no law, 


traitor go, it will be said, There 
because there is no punishment. 

Then Nobel the King was wroth and said~ 
My wife persuaded me, but I am not the last 
who shall repent of following a woman’s 
counsel. Decide now, barons, how this rascal 
shall be brought to judgment. 

Isegrim and Bruin liked the royal speech, 
but dared not say a word themselves, because 
they saw the King was in a passion. At last 
the Queen said, Show less anger, if you wish to 
have your words thought weighty. Make no 
rash vow. Reineke has not been heard, and 
many an accuser would be silent were he here 
to explain his case. I thought Reineke 
prudent and sensible, though, to be sure, he 
causes scandal by his way of life. I seem to 
have been in error about him, but he certainly 
is clever as a councillor, and his connexions 
are important. You will not mend matters by 
precipitation. “ You are master ; think delibe- 
rately, for you surely do whatever you resolve. 

And the King said then, Why should I 
sit here waiting for him? I command youall 
to be prepared on the sixth day from this to 
follow me. I'll see the end of this. What 
say the honourable gentlemen? Get ready; 
come with harness on your backs ; come with 
bows, spears, and other epee. We will 
besiege Malepartus, We will peep into the 
inside of his castle. Thereupon all cried, We 
will obey. 

Grimbart ran off to carry the intelligence to 
Reineke. He belied us at the Court, thought 
Grimbart, but he is the head of our "family, a 
clever fellow, and we shall not hold our own 
without him. 

So he reached the castle, where he found 
Reineke sitting outside, for he had just caught 
two young doves ; they had ventured out of 
the nest, half- fledged, and fallen to the ground, 
where Reineke had snapped them up. Having 
seen Grimbart at a distance, he awaited him. 
Nephew, he said, nobody could be more wel- 
come, but why do you run so fast ? and you 
are wheezing. What news do you bring j— 
Grimbart replied, Uncomfortable news. The 
King has sworn to kill you. I beheld his 
wrath. In six days all his subjects are to 
meet him in arms before the walls of Male- 
partus. Isegrim and Bruin are his trusted 
favourites. Isegrim is his field-marshal. The 
Rabbit and the Crow came to complain of you. 
Ah, if the King gets you prisoner again, you 
have not long ‘to live !—Is that all ? said ‘the 
Fox. Ido not care a nut for that. Though 
the King’s parliament had sworn to kill me 
three times over, I should still escape. They 
debate, and debate, and debate, but it is 
nothing that they do. Dear nephew, think 
no more about it, but come and see what I will 
give you. I have just caught these doves, 
young and fat; they are my favourite dish. 
‘They digest easily, they want no biting; and 
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jn the mouth, they are half blood, half milk. 
Light diet suits me, and my wife is of the same 
taste. Come in, then ; she will greet us cheer- 
fully ; but do not tell her what you came 
about. The merest trifle troubles her, she 
takes things so to heart. To-morrow I shall 
go to Court with you ; and then, dear nephew, 
I hope you will help me like a good relation. 

My money and my life are at your service, 
said the Badger.—If I live long, said the Fox, 
I will reward your faithfulness, 

So they both went in, and were received 
cheerfully by the mistress; she put before 
them what she had. They divided the doves 
and liked them, and each ate a full share ; 
they could have eaten half-a-dozen more. 

Reineke said to the Budger after dinner, 
Do you not admire my children? What do 
you think of Rossell and the little Reynard ? 
They will establish our house ; they give me 
delight from sunrise until sunset. So clever 
after hens ; and you should see them dive for 
the young ducks! I would send them out 
oftener to hunt, but I must not neglect their 
education. Prudence and foresight they are 
to be taught, how to escape the snare, the 
huntsman, and the hound. When they have 
finished their education they shall go out into 
the world, and labour on their own accounts, 
and bring home wherewith to maintain their 

arents. Already they bite well, and their 
eap is certain. 

Grimbart said, It is delightful to have 
children such as one desires, and who soon 
learn a business by which they can assist their 
parents. I am glad that they belong to my 
own family, and hope the best.—Suppose we 
go to bed, said Reineke, for all seem tired, 
Grimbart especially. And they lay down in 
the hall, upon the hay and leaves with which 
its floor was covered. 

But Reineke remained awake because of 
his distress ; the matter seemed to need good 
counsel, and the morning found him thinking 
still. And he rose from his litter and said to 
his wife, Do not concern yourself ; Grimbart 
has invited me to go with him to Court; do 
you stop quietly at home. If anybody asks for 
me, you will know what to say, and you can 
take care of the castle. 

And Dame Ermelyn said, 1 think it strange 
that you should venture back to Court, where 
so much evil is thought of you. Are you 
obliged to go? I do not understand: think 
of the past !—Certainly, said Reineke, that 
was no joking matter; my enemies were 
many and my trouble great ; but many things 
take place under the sun. One thing and 
another happens unexpectedly, and he who 
thinks to have a thing suddenly misses it. So 
let me go, for I have business to do. Be calm, 
now, I entreat you; there is nothing to 
distress yourself about. Be patient, and if 
possible, in five or six days, darling, you will 
see me here again. So he set out for the 
Court, together with Grimbart the Badger. 


| the little bones, they are so sweet! they melt | 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

Grimbart and Reineke went straight across 
the heath, towards the royal palace. Reineke 
said :—Happen what may, this time I feel 
that I am going to good fortune. Dear 
nephew, I have committed some more sins 
since I last made confession. Listen to me.— 
And thereupon he told, with great delight, of 
one more prank that he had played upon the 
wolf—There, nephew, I have made confes- 
sion ; now teach me how to obtain pardon. 

Grimbart said: I find you laden with fresh 
sins. They follow at your heels, and you 
have no time to escape them; for I fear you 
are near death. Lest, therefore, they over- 
take you suddenly, I now absolve you from 
them. Ah, you will not be forgiven for the 
Hare and Bird, when you come before the 
King. How could you behave so rashly ?— 
Pooh! said Reineke, one has to make one’s 
own way in the world. One can’t behave as 
in a monastery. He who sells honey licks his 
fingers, now and then. Lampe took my 
fancy; he frisked up and down before my 
eyes; his fat little body tickled me; and I 
put love aside. As for Belline, what trouble 
his stupidity had given me! Well; dead is 
dead, as you say. We will change the subject. 

Reineke then began to show how the King 
was himself a robber, and his lords were 
robbers, and the Fox was only persecuted 
for his want of privilege. Reineke then 
dilated disrespectfully upon the shortcomings 
of the priests, and counted priestcraft as 
more hurtful than the craft of foxes. 

Uncle, the Badger said, I find it strange 
that you confess the sins of other people, when 
you have so many of your own to think of. 

So they came near the Court, and met 
Martin the Ape travelling out as a pilgrim. 
They stopped by the way, and Reineke had 
conversation with him. Reineke told how he 
was persecuted by his enemies; and being 
under ban, was yet afraid to go to Rome, and 
leave his family in Bruin’s neighbourhood. 
Martin enlightened Reineke upon the practice 
of the Church at Rome, and having himself 
great interest with the Pope, promised to get 
the Fox his absolution ; yes, and put an inter- 
dict over the King and all his nation, if they 
should behave ill to his ancient crony. For 
the Foxes and the Apes were always friends, 
and forgiveness of sins, with all such matters, 
could be negotiated better, in fact, by any 
well-disposed third party. 

Reineke the Fox thanked Martin for his 
consolation, and they parted. Reineke, with 
no companion but Grimbart the Badger, 
travelled on to Court, where war was being 
planned against him. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

Having arrived at Court, Reineke knelt 
cheerfully before the throne honouring the 
King, flattering the Queen; and all the 
courtiers pressed round, astonished at his 
boldness, But the King was fierce, and not 
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to be appeased so easily. Reineke aiid, My| 
cousin Martin, who is trusted by the bishop, 
has engaged to get for me my absolution froz 

the Pope. My pilgrimage was needless, there- 
fore. Then he rebutted, with feigned tales, 
the accusation of the Rabbit, and the story of 
the Crow. 
and offered to put his just cause to the test of 
a judicial combat. The Rabbit and the Crow 
then left the Court, and the King cried, Where 
are the accusers? All shunned a wordy warfare 
with the Fox, and Reineke was triumphing; 
but the King arose wrathfully, and spoke of 
Lampe’s murder and the execution of Belline. 

Reineke said, What do I hear? Is Lampe 
dead, and is Belline no more? Alas! I lose 
a treasure with them ; precious gifts of which 
they were the bearers to your ~ Majesty and 
to the Queen. Who could have believed that 
the Ram would murder Lampe to commit a 
robbery upon his King? Alas, this world is 
full of danger and deceit ! 

The King did not listen to Reineke, but 
retired, incensed, into his chamber, where the 
Queen was closeted with the Ape’s wife, Dame 
Ruckenau. Dame Ruckenau, pleading for Rei- 
neke, reminded their majesties of his ability, 
and of his wise decision in a certain contest be- 
tween a serpent anda countryman. The King, 
a little soothed, returned into the judgment 
chamber, still threatening the Fox with death. 
Reineke regretted, eloquently, the lost gifts, 
which, if he were free, he would live only to 
recover. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Reineke proceeded, with a minuteness that 
appeared like truth, to describe these gifts. 
To his majesty there had been sent a ring, on 


which were mystic letters, which only Abr yon | 


the Jew of Treves could read. He who wore 
it could not suffer cold or hunger; could not 
be defeated in a contest; could not be hated 
by a beholder ; knew no darkness ; and could 
not suffer by water or by fire. Many more 
magic virtues the ring had. There was a 
comb, also, with a looking-glass, intended for 
the Queen. The wonders of the comb and 
looking-glass, as Reineke described them, 
were yet: greater than the wonders of the 
ring. Moreover, pictures were engraved 
upon each, and Reineke told the fables ap- 
pertaining to them; so that he made a very 
long speech. He also reminded the King of 
services performed by his father as court- 
physician.—As for your father’s services, re- 
plied his Majesty, they were rendered so long 
ago that they have escaped my memory. But 
what good did I ever have from you ? 

Xeineke had an answer ready, and narrated 
another story, in which Isegrim the Wolf 
figured disreputably. Justice must take its 
course, the King said; your accusers must 
come forward. But the accusers dared not 
match their truth against the Fox’s cunning. 
Reineke would have been set free to make 
search for the missing property, if Isegrim 
had not stepped forwar rd to defy the rascal. 
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Finally, he defied all his accusers, | 


ito swear the combatants. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


Isegrim narrated at length another pitiful 
tale of what he, with his wife Greremund, had 
suffered from Reineke. The answer of the 
Fox was ready; and, again, he turned hig 
own misdeeds to merits, and threw back 
disgrace on his accusers. Greremund told 
another tale; and the Fox made another 
explanation. Isegrim cried, We can get 
nothing by this wordy combat. Right is 
right, and will maintain itself. You are a 
liar, Fox ; a murderer, a traitor, and a thief, 
I ch: ullenge you to fight—He has lost his 
fore-claws, thought Reineke, who said, I will 
accept your challenge—The King received 
bail for the appearance of the combatants, 
and ordered lists to be prepared for judicial 
combat. | 
During the night, the friends of Reineke 
surrounded him, and Dame Ruckenau spoke | 
comfortable words; she gave him good advice, 
and, shaving his whole body, anointed the 
plump Reineke with oil and fat. In the 
morning came the Otter and Badger io | 
arouse their kinsman, and brought with them 
a young duck for his breakfast. Reineke 
breakfasted at ease, and walked to the lists | 
surrounded by his relatives. 
CHAPTER 


THE TWELFTH. 


The King laughed beyond measure when 
he saw the smooth body of Reineke ; the 
Wolf was present with his friends, who, with 
many threats and angry words, prayed for an | 
evil end of the Fox. The pr iests approached 
Each swore that 
he was true in everything, that the other was 
in everything false. They were then left in 
the lists together, and the whole assembly 
eagerly looked on. | 

Isegrim attacked fiercely; Reineke ran 
against the wind, and scratched up dust into | 
his pursuer’s eyes. In every way he sought | 
to blind his adversary; to scratch and bite | 
about him when his eyes were full of dust. 
One eye he tore out of the socket. The fight | 
went on. Reineke began to shout, after the | 
manner of ancient heroes, shame against his 
antagonist, and to exult in victory, when 
Isegrim put forth desperate strength, and 
overthrowing the Fox, held one of his fore-feet 
between his teeth. Yield, recreant ! muttered 
the Wolf out of his throat.—Reineke saw no 
hope, and softly promised that, if Isegrim 
released his hold, he would acknowledge him 
the victor, be his serf, and fetch his family to 
kneel before the Wolf. All ducks, and geese, 
and fishes, that he caught thereafter, he 
would catch for Isegrim alone. Much more he 
promised ; but the Wolf refused to be a dupe, 
and would have made an end to the whole 
battle, if Reineke had not, at that moment, 
fixed his other claw into a tender part of the 
Wolf’s skin. Isegrim shrieked with open 
mouth, and Reineke drew out his foot. With: 
two paws he increased the torture of his 
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enemy. They rolled together, and blood flowed 
in a stream from the Wolf's head. His friends 
raised a lament, and prayed the King to put 
an end +o the contention; so the combat 
ceased, and Reineke remained victorious. 

Reineke was then surrounded by his friends, 
and those who, yesterday, were his accnsers, 
now brought flutes and trumpets, to make 
music before him, and display their love. For it 
issoamong animals. Nobel the King declared 
that Reineke had freed him from all attaint, 
and, calling for the great seal, made him on 
the spot High Chancellor. In glory, Reineke 
returned to Malepartus, followed by a long 
train of admirers, to delight Dame Ermelyn 
and his two children. In a dark chamber, 
Greremund remained to pour oil on the 
wounds of the forgotten Isegrim. 

So the Fox came to honour. From readings 
in “Buffon,” we deduce, however, an im- 
portant fact, that Foxes, after all, form but a 
small group in the great picture of the world. 


SHADOWS. 
THE SHADOW OF PETER CAREWE. 

Tne Lyfie of Sir Peter Carewe, late of 
Mohonese Otrey, in the countie of Devon, 
Knyghte, whoe dyed at Rosse, in Irelande, the 
27th of November, 1575, was read to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, November 
th, 1838. At that reading, the yawning 
must have been terrific—the sleep profound. 
This “ Lyffe”—* collected by John Vowell, al’s 
Hoker, of the Cetie of Excester, Gent., partly 
upon the credyble reporte of others, and 
partly which he sawe and knewe hyme selffe” 
—occeupies fifty-eight quarto pages of the 
twenty-eighth volume of the “ Archeologia.” 
The world might have remained profoundly 
ignorant of the doings of Sir Peter Carewe, 
but for the exhumation of this MS. of John 
Vowell ; and in truth this “ Lyffe ” might have 
shared the common fate of antiquarian dis- 
coveries—a digging-up, and a re-interment— 
had there not been some lasting and general 
interest in the narrative. The early history 
of Peter Carewe is a remarkable example of 
aneient educational discipline. His story 
comes unbidden before us, when we think that 
“wisdom doth live with children round her 
knees "—loving, and beloved. What was the 
daily life of a child in the days of Henry the 
Eighth? Shadow of Peter Carewe, instruct us ! 


About the year 1526, there is stir in the 
household of Thomas Hunte, draper, and 
Alderman of Exeter. Peter, a son of the 
worshipful Sir William Carewe is expected to 
arrive, in charge of a faithful servant of the 
house, from Mohones Otrey. He is to lodge 
with Thomas Hunte, and daily to attend the 
grammar-school of the city. “ Wife,” says the 
alderman, “this is a heavy charge ; the boy, I 
am given to know, is pert and forward. He 
is the youngest son, and his father looks to 
his learning to bring him to some advance- 
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ment. Sir William is a hard man. 
a heavy charge.” 

The boy comes on horseback, the servant 
having a leading rein, greatly to Peter’s an- 
noyance. They stop at the draper’s threshold. 
It is a mean wooden house ; but well stocked 
with West of England stuffs. “Welcome, 
young sir,’ quoth the draper’s wife. “I 
am commanded by Sir William,” says the 
servant, “to require you to keep a close eye 
upon my young master. You are to stand in 
the place of his father, Master Hunte, He 
must have no rude companions ; he must go 
straight frong your house to the school, and 
from the school to your house. If he be 
truant, flog him!” With this solace was 
Peter Carewe confided to the alderman. 

We see the shadow of poor Peter in the 
grammar-school. One Freer is master; he 
is counted to be a very hard and a cruel 
master. Daily is that unhappy boy lacerated ; 
no stripes can move him tolearn. He sits dog- 
gedly with the open page of “ Syntaxis ” before 
him ; but he will make no agreement between 
the nominative case and the verb. The noon- 
tide meal of John Hunte is by him neglected ; 
he is off to the pleasant fields that lie around 
the city. He hatha book of ballads in his 
vest, which tells of the “actes and faits” of 
chivalry—of the knight’s prowess, and the 
lady’s love. Hunte in vain lectures—Freer 
in vain flogs. At last “he would never keep 
his school, but is daily truant, and always 
ranging.” On a certain day good Thomas 
Hunte is seriously alarmed—the boy has been 
missing through a summer’s morning, noon, 
and eve. The alderman hath sent abroad to 
seek him, and, as twilight approaches, goes 
forth himself. Behind a buttress of the city- 
wall is Peter hiding. “Oh, varlet !” cries the 
furious draper, “have I caught you?” “Not 
yet,” replies the truant. The boy climbs the 
wall—he looks out from the top of the highest 
turret: “Let me be! Keep down! If you 
press upon me, I will surely cast myself head- 
long over the wall, and then I shall break my 
neck; and thou shalt be hanged, because 
thou makest me to leap down.” 

In a few days after, there is a strange sight 
in the streets of Exeter. Sir William Carewe 
has once more sat in the draper’s best room. 
The boy stands trembling before him. No 
word is spoken between father and son; a 
servant is in the back-ground, with a chain 
and a collar. “Bind him,” is the one brief 
command. Through the streets of Exeter is 
the rebellious boy carried about, as one of his 
father’s hounds ; “and they lead him home to 
Mohones Otrey, like a dog.” The degradation 
does not end, when the boy enters the house 
of his ancestors in this bestial guise. Does 
the pitying mother intercede for her youngest 
child? It she does—and we see a dim shadow 
ofa lady kneeling before a silent husband— 
that intercession is bootless. Peter Carewe 
abides in a filthy outhouse, coupled to a hound 

Violent remedies must necessarily be brief. 
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Peter Carewe and the hound part company. 
Another proof of the rebellious boy is to be 
made. He sits upon a form in St. Paul’s 
School, but he is still “ more desirous of liberty 
than of learning; and “do the schoolmaster 
what he would, he in no wise can frame the 
young Peter to smell to a book, or to like of 
any schooling.” The father again comes to 
town. Thesensible schoolmaster persuades 
him to put his son to some active employ. 
In Paul’s Walk is Sir William musing ; the boy 
standing in awe behind him. Sir William 
there meets with an old friend, then serving 
inthe French court. This friend offers to take 
the boy as a page, and use him like a gentle- 
man, and do as much for him as if he were 
his own child. The offer is accepted. The 


father is rid of his troublesome son—the son | 


is freed from the terror of his father. 

Peter Carewe is for some time caressed 
by his new friend. 
feeds well—partakes of courtly exercises. And 
yet Peter is ill at ease. 
routine duties. He sinks, gradually, from the 
hall to the stable. His fine apparel is worn 
and spent. His master will provide him no 
more. He becomes “a mulet, to attend his 
master’s mules, and so in the order of a mulet 
did attend and serve his master. Howbeit, 
the young boy, having by these means some 
liberty, is contented with his estate.” Oh, 
Peter! we see thy shadow, as thou art royster- 
ing with thy brother mulets—learning their 
uncourtly language, treasuring up their low 
experiences, but at length doing something 
useful. Thou hast work to do, and thou dost 
it. Thy real education is beginning. Thou hast 
hours of leisure, and then thou learnest many 
a virelay, and art merryin the dance; and thou 
readest, for delight, and not at another’s com- 
mand—thou readest Froissart and Comines ; 
—gradually thou lookest back with shame 
ou thy past obduracy. We see thy shadow 
weeping, for thou art thinking of thy mother. 

There is a gentleman come with letters of 
commendation from Henry the Eighth to 
Francis the First, and he is received of 
the French King, and has a charge of 
horse given him. It is John Carewe, 
of Haccombe, a kinsman to Sir William 
Carewe. He is riding to the court, and, 
coming before the court-gate, where there 
are sundry lackeys and horse-boys playing 
together, he hears a boy call out “Carewe 
Angloys ! Carewe Angloys !"—“ Which is 
Carewe Angloys ?” says John Carewe, of 
Haccombe. Come forth, our Peter! Thou 
art evil apparelled, thy clothes are all to- 
ragged and very simple, the stains of the 
stable are upen thee. Who art thou?—‘I 
am the youngest son of Sir William Carewe, 
of Devon, Knight. My name is Peter. I 
offended my father, who sent me here to be a 
page. My master was not pleased with me, 
and I am now a poor muleter.”— “Thou 


He has gay clothes—| 


He is little suited for | 








Peter Carewe is now a willing scholar, 
Kindness, which opened his heart, has 
fashioned his intellect. His kinsman and the 
bold boy have no break in their affections, 
They march together in the army which 
Francis the First sends against Charles the 
Fifth. On the march, John Carewe dies; but 
Peter is not desolate. He has made friends, 
The Marquis of Saluces takes him into his 
company. At the Siege of Pavia, Francis the 
First is taken prisoner, the Marquis is slain, 
the French army is scattered. In his rough 
career Peter has attained that practical wisdom 
which the school of Exeter might have failed 
to teach him. He has learnt to act for him- 
self. He goes boldly to the Emperor's camp ; 
and becomes a favourite with the Prince of 
Orange. The boy that was coupled with a 
hound is grown into a young man, “so honest 
in his conditions, so courteous in his behaviour, 


| so forward in all honest exercises, and espe- 


cially in all prowess and virtue, that he has 
stolen the hearts and gained the love of all per- 
sons unto him, and especially of the Princess.” 

A few years pass on,and Peter Carewe is in 
England. He has come with letters from the 
Princess of Orange to the Court of Henry the 
Eighth. He is taken at once into favour ; for 
young Carewe “has not only the French 
tongue, which is as natural to him as his own 
English tongue, but he is very witty, and full 
of life.” And so, he is—first a henchman, and 
then one of the Privy Chamber. But Peter 
has natural longings, which hard usage has not 
extinguished. He asks permission to makea 
journey ; and he sets forth with a goodly com- 
pany of attendants. 

Sir William and Lady Carewe are sitting 
alone, in a parlour of their manor-house of 
Mohones Otrey. There is a trampling of | 
horse without. In a few minutes the door is 
opened ; and a gentleman, dressed in all the 
costly luxury of the period, and surrounded 
with the gayest of followers, falls upon his 
knees. “ My father, my mother, your 
blessing !” He holds out a letter. Sir William 
is dumb with surprise; he with difficulty 
whispers to his wife, “It is Peter Carewe!” 
—“No—no—my poor Peter is dead and for- 
lorn.” “ Mother, father, it is indeed your 
Peter !” 

Thus, leave we the shadow of Peter Carewe. 
Of his after worth and greatness let the record 
of Master Vowell sufiice. He did creditable 
things on land and at sea. The latter chivalry 
produced many such heroes. His shadow 
never comes before us in its panoply of loyalty 
and valour. But we have seén him, in an 
idle hour, as he is described by his biogra- 
pher :—“* The King himself being much 
delighted to sing, and Sir Peter Carewe having 
a pleasant voice, the King would very often 
use him to sing with him certain songs they 
call fremen * songs, as namely, ‘ By the bank as 


I lay,’ and ‘ As I walked the wood so wild.” 
* Queere—threemen? The “three-man-song” of “The 
Winter's Tale.” 





| injured boy, I will be to thee as a father.” 
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